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Brewster & Co. 


Automobiles 


35-45 RENAULT WITH BREWSTER OPEN PHAETON COACH WORK 


We make every style of automobile body ready to mount 
on any chassis. We have on hand, ready for immediate 
delivery. cars complete—Brewster bodies on the best makes 
of chassis. All kinds of engine and body repairing in the 
shortest time. Only the best workmen employed. 


Brewster & Co. 


Broadway and 47th Street, New York 


























‘*By special appointment to H. M. the German Emperor and King of Prussia’’ 


* ‘VY our Health! 19? Is a toast that really means some- 


thing when Angostura Bitters 
is served. A liqueur glass before meals and on retiring lends tone 
to the stomach and stimulates the appetite. A tonic of exquisite 
flavor. Delicious with grape fruit, lemonade, water-ices, cut fruits, 
lemon and wine jellies. “Twenty-three awards at Principal Expo- 
sitions. Send for free book of recipes and complete mixing guide. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, .. 44 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 



















FOR 
SAFETY 
AND 
rn PROTECTION 
In automobiling 


Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers are indispensable. They 
insure comfortable riding for the occupants of the tonneau 
under the most adverse road conditions. Besides they 
prevent the breaking cf springs, save time, tires and trouble. 





The superiority and individual qualities of the pioneer Shock Absorber 
are best demonstrated by the fact that the Truffault-Hartford has been 
adopted exclusively as equipment by such prominent cars as the Pierce 
Great Arrow, Studebaker, Stevens-Duryea Big Six, Stoddard - Dayton 
Six Cylinder, Marmon, Continental, Lane, Conover, Sultan and Frontenac. 


Write to-day for our “‘Ruff Road”’ booklet, address Dept. D. 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO., 61 Vestry St., New York 


SEE US AT THE SHOWS 
































Tip on. Tires 


A tire is just as good as it is made to be—no better. 


That's the reason back of the SUPERIOR service given by 


“Firestone” 
PNEUMATIC TIRES 


it’s the SUPERIORITY of fine up-River Para Rubber over the 


cheaper compounded article 


—the SUPERIORITY of an organization of exclusive tire 


experts over general rubber goods makers. 


—examine and compare these tires; test one or two on your 
car beside other makes. It will be a revelation to you. 







The largest exclusive rubber tire makers 
in America 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
New York Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Buffalo 
Pittsburg 
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ls Reading Beneficial or Necessary to 
Writing ? 
I° READING beneficial or necessary to 
writing?”? There is apparently only 
one obvious answer. If there are no new 
ideas in the world, still old ideas can be 
clothed anew, and, as idea suggests idea, 
reading old books, at all events it would be 
thought, must be conducive to an expan- 
sion of the brain. The Irish ‘‘bull”’ was in 
existence several years B. C. Yet it is in 
evidence now in various different and 
peculiar forms. Surrounded by different 
circumstances, clothed in another dress, 
the same joke can be made to last centu- 
ries. Therefore it can be argued it is as 
well to dip into Joe Miller even as a ben- 
efit at all events to one’s humorous in- 
ventions. So with fiction and more serjous 
work. 

Shirley Brooks, one of the old editors of 
London Punch, used to say that whenever 
he wanted an idea for an article he would 
invariably look through “‘Hayden’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates.’”” When Emerson was at 
a loss he would fall back on the Hindoo 
philosophy, which he called his ‘‘mental 
” Rudyard Kipling has been 
found studying the dictionary for ideas, 
and so on. When the brain is dull and 
flaccid, surely some sort of reading will re- 
new its vigor and be beneficial, if not neces- 
sary for a renewed attack with the pen. 
[he very atmosphere of books has a some- 
what similar effect on an author as the 
society of his fellow writers. 

As a matter of fact, there is a varied and 
peculiar difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Looking at the thesis seriously, and 
all the writers who have favored with their 
ideas have done so, there is a great deal 
more in the topic than appears at first sight. 

The following symposium threshes out 
the subject pretty thoroughly. They are 
all well-known literary people, and are 
well able to speak for themselves. This 
they do in their own characteristic fashion. 

Gertrude Atherton is emphatic and 
philosophic. She says: ‘‘Judicious read- 
ing is as much a part of one’s education as 
mathematics or languages. All the reading 
one can do will not interfere with the work- 
ngs of the creative faculty, and the sooner 
those who lack this faculty become atro- 
phied from the pressure of too much men- 
tal accumulation the better. We have too 
many manufactured authors anyway.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox is of opinion that 
“originality of thought and expression are 
injured by much reading. Imagination, 
observation and meditation,” she avers, 


gymnasium. 





Type H six-cylinder seven-passenger 
touring-car, 42 horse-power, $4000—top 
and special equipment or colors extra. 


Forty per cent more power 
without more weight. 


The greatest advance since 
Pubhmoseste)eyeebelcam oloca-bee 


16h. p. Touring-car $1850 

16 h. p. Runabout $1'750 

28 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout $2850 
42 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout $4000 


Landaulets and Limousines. 


Prices f. o. b. Syracuse 


Send tor book of Advance News. 
H H FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Mrs. 


Graham’s Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
ful to use. 

It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application, 

Itis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 

Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads. It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 

Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. If, 




































Y is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

ments of every make 

of automobile. It comes in various grades 
—a special _ oa prc make of engine. 


MOBILOIL_| 


is the only perfect automobile 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
pacities. Send for Mobiloil book- 
let which lists every make of 
automobile and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil to use foreach. It’s 
free. Mobiloil manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 





























































Jones Speedometer 


Winner of the Royal Automobile Club’s Gold 
Medal for Reliability. 

Used by Police Departments for reason of its 
accuracy. 

S. F. Edge governed his speed by the use of a 
JONES on his Napier Cars when he made the 
World’s most remarkable record, traveling |,588 
miles, 1,310 yards in 24 hours; averaging 66 miles 
per hour, on the Brooklands Track, London, 
England. 

Specify the JONES for your 1908 car—the 


accepted standard automobile speed indicator. 


log and Speedometer Bulletin. Write Dept. No. 34. 


} 
We will send you upon request without charge a cata- | 
| 
| 
| 














Jones Speedometer, 76th St. and Broadway, N. Y. | 








WEBBER'S 
gaye? JACKET S| 


For Huntingand Outing. All wool, seam- 
less and elastic. Cut shows No 4, price 
$7—guaranteed best knit jacket made at 
any price. Suggest Oxford or Tan. Ifnot 
at your dealer's, sent express paid; return 
if not satisfied. Other Jackets, Coats,V ests, 
Sweaters and Cardigans, for men, women 
and children, all prices. Catalogue free. 


Geo. F. Webber, Mfr., Sta. F, Detroit. Mich, 











CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. Feb. 6, 08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S.S. “‘Arabic,"” 16,000 tons. 3 TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


ORIEN 


















“bring inspiration. 
brings only imitation.” 

There is, of course, a touch of humor in 
George Ade’s views. He hasn’t any defi- 
nite opinion, he declares, as to the wisdom 
of keeping up a course of reading while 
doing a protracted job of writing. When a 
man gets to working on a job under pres- 
sure, he doesn’t want to read anything 
except ball scores. Mr. Ade ends by remark- 
ing: “I think a little reading on the side 
would not hurt under any conditions, and, 
when a man is writing plays, it will help 
him to read from good modern plays every 
day in order to remind himself of the im- 
portance of keeping dialogue boiled down.” 

Owen Wister, on the other hand, ridi- 
cules the whole idea and contents himself 
with remarking that the question in itself 
is so humorous he can give it no adequate 
answer. C'est tout! 

Robert W. Chambers says: ‘ While 
reading no doubt aids one to understand 
the technique of writing, it is not usually 
the source of ideas. This is merely my 
opinion.” 

John Kendrick Bangs is explicit and 
illustrative in his exposition of the subject. 
This is what he has to say: ‘‘Just as human 
intercourse with a large variety of men is 
beneficial to a man’s mind, so do I think 
reading is a great help to a writer, provided 
he reads the stimulating authors and does 
not waste his time on drivel. Association 
with men of high ideals is strengthening to 
character, and equally intellectual associa- 
tion through their books with great au- 
thors cannot help having an invigorating 
influence upon one’s own literary style. 
To one who devotes himself to the literary 
life, reading, in my judgment, is necessary. 
To the many writers of one book growing 
out of their own experience, who write just 
for the fun of it, it is not necessary. In re- 
cent years a fair example of a book which 
fell short of the highest excellence in fiction 
because its author had not read enough of 
other people’s work is Charles Major’s 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. It was 
a story with a certain amount of grip, full 
of action, and teeming with human interest, 
and if it had been written by one who had 
been careful to acquaint himself with the 
manner of speech of the time it was pre- 
sumed to paint it would have had a more 
permanent value. As it stands, it is a tale of 
the time of the Tudors presented in the very 
best Indianapolese, which, however vigor- 
ous and forceful and useful it may be in the 
expression of modern ideas, is hardly as 
adequate as English for the limning of a 
convincing picture of the days of Mary 
Tudor. A few years’ devotion to the study 
of Thackeray by Mr. Major would have 
given to the novel an instrinsic worth com- 
mensurate to its popular success.” 

And finally Tudor Jenks winds up the 
symposium with the following: ‘‘I should 


Constant reading 





























Pabst Extract : 


he Best bad 
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For Old Age 


In the evening of life, when age is full of 
beauty, precaution should be taken tokeep 
the forces of life at their best. Without the 

vigor and active recuperative powers 
of youth, we must ward of those little ail- 
ments that with impaired age are often 
forerunners of serious sickness, Nature to 
an extent should be aided and the system 
fortified by a nourishment that will en- 
rich the blood, strengthen the nerves and 
revitalize the entire body. These properties 
are all found in 





The Best Tonic 

Glowing and sparkling with vitality, it is 
the staunch vigor of barley malt and hops, 
rich in the tissue building qualities of the for- 
mer and the splendid tonic properties of the 
latter. This highly nutritious liquid food, in 
its palatable and predigested form, is wel- 
comed and retained by the weakest stomach, 
being easily assimilated by the blood, and 
carries in it those properties that revitalize 
and rebuild the muscles and nerve tissues. 


Pabst Extract 
qhe Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak, builds up the run 
down, cheers the depressed. It will nourish 
your nerves, enrich your blood and invigor- 
ate your muscles. It gives sleep to the 
sleepless, relieves the dyspeptic and is a 

boon to nursing mothers. 

For sale at al) Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 





Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
Serial No. 1921 
Free Picture and Book 
Send us your name on a postal for our ingeomting 
booklet and “Baby's First Adventure,’ a beautif 
picture of baby life. Both FREE. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 11 Milwaukee, Wis, 














~The OXYGEN Tooth Sain 


cleanses the teeth, keeps them white, prevents decay and purifies the 
mouth. The only tooth powder with oxygen in it. Drugyists, 25 cts. 
Dainty trial size can and booklet sent on receipt of § cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91H Fulton Street, New York 
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FORMAL AND NATURALESQUE GARDENS 
To those who may wish expert assistance in garden 
design, we offer our services and invite correspond- 
ence. 


VINAL & NEGUS, Landscape and Garden Architects 








COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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say that the best of all writing comes from 
life direct. But few writers can see life 
lirect, and reading is the next best thing— 
the substitute. The conclusion from this 
would be-that writers must, according to 
their opportunities, choose direct or indi- 
rect knowledge. Thoreau is an example of 
the direct, Charles Reade of the indirect. 
Both were able to open new worlds to the 
mind. It is a pity that writing has become 
a thing apart. It is as artificial as ‘speechi- 
fying,’ or after-dinner oratory. The only 
good writing is done for a purpose—as 
Shakespeare’s work was done to please the 
audiences of the Globe. The ornament 
can safely be left to the craftsman’s delight 
in his skill.” 

Thus the writers. They leave the ques- 
tion still in abeyance to a great degree. 
The question, or rather the answer, seems 
to be on the whole more or less a matter of 
disposition and temperament. Just as one 
author prefers perfect quiet when he feels 
the cacoethes scribendi upon him, so can 
another collect his thoughts with a barrel 
organ on the sidewalk grinding out popu- 
lar airs. As W. S. Gilbert says: “‘It all 
depends'’? Some one once said, ‘‘ Put bees- 
wax on your chair and remain there until 
ideas come,”’ while the author across the 
way differed with him entirely and advised 
a walk in the town or country, where he 
could observe, and then work on his 
imagination. 

When doctors disagree there is little hope. 
When writers are at variance there need 
be no anxiety. Perhaps it would be as well 
to wait for the coming—will he ever come? 

—great American novelist to settle the 
question whether reading is really bene- 
ficial and necessary to writing. 

But whether it is or not, one thing is cer- 
tain. Every author, in his heart, says with 
Bennoch: 

I love my books! They are companions dear, 

Sterling in worth, in friendship most sincere ! 

Here talk I with the wise in ages gone, 

And with the nobly gifted of our own. 

If love, joy, laughter, sorrow please my mind, 

Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books I find! 
La Touche Hancock. 


Magazine Reading 
Si E Business Man, the Literary Person 
and the Crank were discussing the 
juestion of magazines. 

“Suppose,” said the Literary Person, 
‘that you were obliged, from abject neces- 
sity, to confine yourself to four of them, 

hich four would you select ?” 

“I should take the World’s Work, 
‘Larper’s, McClure’s and Everybody’s,” 
said the Business Man. “I want to know 
what is going on and I am fond of good 
stories. For purposes of general informa- 
tion the World’s Work is far better than the 
Review of Reviews, which is not nearly as 
good as it used to be. Harper’s has splendid 
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Slobe-Wernicke' Elasti€Bookcase 
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Hl | The reason one sees so many Globe-Wervicke 

f ‘*Elastic’’ Book-cases in choice homes is because 

; 4 people who know usually purchase the best that 
money can buy. 

They patronize the leading furniture dealer where 
they reside, and thus you find Slobe-Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ 
Book-cases not only in the best homes, but carried 
in stock by first-class dealers. 

We have about 1500 such agents who handle 
Globe“Wervicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book-cases exclusively. 

It is the only sectional book-case having a patented 
door equalizer that controls the receding door so 
that it slides freely and easily, and made in eight 
different finishes of quartered Oak and Mahogany— 
dull and polish. 

Where not represented, we ship on approval— 
freight paid—prices uniform everywhere. 

Write for catalogue G 107 and agency list. 


She Globe-Wernieke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway; Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue; Boston, 91-93 Federal Street 







































WHY NOT PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF 


‘LIFE: 


In Good Condition? 


If, when you have finished with the week's issue, it is placed on file in one of our binders, it is always 
convenient for reference and the volume becomes an unfailing source of pleasure and amusement. 

The Binder is an ingenious arrangement, substantially made, bound in either black or garnet cloth, with 
cover design in gilt. Sent to any address on receipt of one dollar by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York City 











































It’s the pride of all banquets—it is nothing but wine; 

It’s healthful and wholesome—a draught that’s ‘‘ divine.’’ 
If you only once try it you will crave it again, 

For the wine of perfection—it’s Great Western Champagne. 









The quality of fruit and soil that made fame for French 
er of long ago has been attained in the vineyards of the 
makers o 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


Great Western received a Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition for 
quality—the only American wine to receive that honor and acknowledged 
equal to the finest French wines. 

The natural soil conditions, combined with the real secrets of cham- 
pagne making, secured by us at considerable expense, makes possible 
this superior Champagne. 

Because of the absence of duty, Great Western costs 50% less than 
the imported. 

In Great Western you receive all wine value. 


Try Great Western—comparisons prove its worth. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served at 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 
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LIFE’S 
Fellowships 


are not to be had for the 

asking, and there is no 

subscription price. Friendship is the only coin 

that will pay for them. You have a friend, 

or some one even more nearly and dearly 

loved, to whose fellowship and fondness you 

would like to pay tribute in a personal gift. 
Well —delight the friend and honor your- 

self by beginning NOW to compile for his, or 

her, Christmas gift (or for any other time) the 


Friendship Calendar 


A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY OF 1908 


This year the calendar is more beautiful 
than ever; but it is just the same beautiful 
friendship idea that enlarged the “Friendship 
Family” to a mighty host of members last 
year that we want you to know about. 

Ask mutual friends to join you in filling the 
leaves with any and every kind of greeting— 
verses, jests, advice, old memories, messages 
of cheer, courage, inspiration—anything and 
everything, original or quoted, that will 
make your friend know day by day that he, 
or she, counts—that “While there’s LIFE 
there’s Hope.” It means more than any 
“bought present” can mean. 


BLUE AND GOLD EDITION—Shown here, design in 
three colors, silk hanger, 365 artistically dated leaves with gilt 
fasteners; postage paid, $1.00. 

FLEMISH EDITION—Arts and Crafts fumed oak back; 
panel for inserting photograph or post card; title hand painted in 
two colors; calendar pad as above; postage paid, $3.50. 

MOROCCO EDITION—Red or Alice Blue padded 
Morocco back, easel leg to stand on desk or dresser; title stamped 
in gold; leaves dated in two colors, with gold plated fasteners ; 
postage paid, $5.00. 

Each calendar in box to match, with complete instructions 
** Jus How to Do It,”’ and extracts for use if desired. 

Send us the name and address of your bookseller 
and stationer and we will send you FREE, Stevenson’s 
“VALUE OF A END,” beautifully illuminated 
in gold, red and black, on Vellum, suitable for 
framing or for sending to friend with calendar. 


We want your dealer to supply you 
but if he won’t, we will. Write today 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 


24 Cedar St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














THE TRUNK ¥37- GUARANTEE 3§ 
WANT THE HANDSOMEST |= 


articles of special interest and the pictures 
are good. It has occasionally a corking 
story, and also some very poor ones. I like 
Everybody’s, although its editorial remarks 
are sloppily written and in wretched taste. 
McClure’s has good stories. As for the 
rest of the bunch, I can chuck them all 
without missing much. Merely to avoid 
reading some of the awful stories that the 
Century publishes is in the nature of a 
liberal education.” 

“T can’t quite agree with you,” said the 
Literary Person. ‘‘The Century has 
splendid things—on the average better 
than most of them. I should include it in 
my list, along with Harper’s, the Adlantic 
and Puinam’s. The Allantic, in my opinion, 
is by far the best, although I admit that it 
requires a period of convalescence to read 
it. Then Lread Putnam’s for literary stuff.” 

“Which you don’t get,” said the Crank, 
quietly, ‘‘or rather you get too much of it. 
Gentlemen, you are both wrong.” 

The Business Man and the Literary 
Person gazed at him in the manner which 
one displays toward a crank. 

‘Of course,” said the Literary Person, 
‘“‘your four would not be any of those we 
have mentioned.” 

‘Quite right. A popular magazine 
must always be a negative affair. It doesn't 
contain, except in rare cases, reliable in- 
formation about things written by men 
who know, but it contains a hodgepodge 
of popular trash. Perhaps the only ex- 
ception to this rule is the AWlantic, which has 
too small a circulation to be insincere, but, 
heavens! how prosy it is. None of your 
popular magazines for me! I confine my- 
self to magazines which represent a class, 
which have all the interesting prejudices of 
its class and which are not paying big prices 
to popular writers, who as a rule have only 
a smattering of what they are talking about. 
For example, I am fond of literary gossip, 
so I steer clear of your literary magazine 
with its machine-made puffs. Instead I 
take a little paper called the Publisher and 
Retailer. There I learn the inside history 
of the book trade, and mighty interesting 
it is, too. Then I am interested in science 
and take the Scientific American, which is 
sometimes too popular in tone. Still, it is 
pretty good. Then for geography I take 
the Geographical Magazine. Its pictures 
are the most interesting I see anywhere, 
and its information about various parts of 

















EE AMERICA 


from Maine to 
California. Scenery 
unsurpassed any- 
where. 


Tue GLorious West. 
THe WonDERFUL East. 


THE ALLURING SouTH— 
The ‘‘Land of Evangeline.’’ 


Hundreds of places you have 
heard of or read about, attractive to 
settler and tourist alike. Reach 
them in the most comfortable way. 
Ask any agent of the line connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific, SOUTH- 
ERN PACIFIC Sunset Route be- 
tween New Orleans and the Pacific 
Coast. 


L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt. 
349 Broadway, New York 
Or any Southern Pacific Agent 











Solid merit is a pyramid foundation 


BRIDGE WHIST SCORES 


Registered at Pat. Office: Loxpox, Wasniveton, Orrawa 


TRUNK CATALOGUE? @ a 


Write us for art portfolio show- 
ing P & S ‘“*HOLDS-ALL” 
WARDROBE TRUNKS; 

plete with pictures and detailed 
information concerning modern 
trunks and their use. OurP & S 
Wardrobe Trunks are superiorin 
style, accessibility, convenience, | 
serviceability; radically different 
from others, moderately priced. § 
Ask for name of nearest dealer. 


THE J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY |=5 | 
oo 
os 


Factories: 283 Main Street, Bangor, Maine 


THE TRUNK ie" GUARANTEE 


the globe is gathered at first hand. Then Yeu con stir your, esfice with © pewter epoen ; bet do 
there is the Medical Record. Now, if you you? Lithographing bears the same relation to printing 
really want to get at the weaknesses of the that silver bears to pewter. 
medical profession—the inside, mind you— You can keep score on a printed pad ; but will you? 
read the Medical Record. It’s a revelation.” We lithograph scores by the million and charge no more 
: Sadas ; than you pay for printed stuff. 36 original styles for 
“T’ll bet,” said the Literary Person, con- 


every sort of play or player. 
tem ptuously, ‘you are the sort of a person Ask for “RAD-BRIDGE” the universal standard. 
who would even read the editorials in the 


Of Dealers everywhere or the Manufacturers 
Evening Journal.” 


The Crank smiled. ‘I don’t have to,” RADCLIFFE & COMPANY 


LONDON: 3 Aldersgate Bidgs.,E.C. NEW YORE: 144 Pearl St. 
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he said. ‘‘The person who writes those 
editorials gets his information from the 
same sources I do.” 


One Hundred and Fifty of the Best Novels 
of the Past Twenty Years 
Part I 
he THE EDITOR: 

Dear Sir—All persons who read 
what they are told to and who call where 
they can’t help it are members of society 
according to the genial author of the ‘‘ Lost 
Art of Reading,” anc it is declared that the 
world needs a man who can gather about 
him a few brave-hearted, intelligently ig- 
norant men who shall go about with their 
feet on the mountains telling the good ti- 
dings of how many things there are we do 
not need to know. The prejudice against 
being ignorant is largely because people 
have not learned how to doit. The wrong 
people have taken hold of it. 

After reading the comments in ‘The 
Literary Zoo” of August 22, I felt im- 
pelled to suggest to ‘‘Old Boy”’ that he run 
over this ‘‘Lost Art of Reading” as a sort 
of consolation when we librarians prescribe 
certain bromidical courses of reading in 
those classics which every one advises and 
no one reads. Lemons in literature would 
probably not answer the appeal of your 
correspondent. 

A list of ‘One Hundred of the Best 
Novels” has been compiled at the New- 
ark (N. J.) Free Public Library. It is not 
to be understood as the hundred best novels. 
From those novels which the consensus of 
intelligent readers has labeled the best 
novels of all times we have chosen one 
Our choice possibly will not be 
the same that Lire or some of its readers 
would select as favorites, but it has been 
found extremely useful to the cardholders 
of our library, many of whom wish help in 
book selection. I have y‘elded to the 
temptation to take the excellent novels you 
suggest and to add to them enough to 
make up a list which might be called 
‘One Hundred and Fifty of the Best Novels 
of the Past Twenty Years.””’ Some have 
strength, some only charm and delicacy, 
a few are included because, although they 
are weak in a literary way, they tell a good 
story. To my disappointment, too, I find 
that the limit of twenty years will mean the 
barring out of some of the best works of 
modern writers such as Howells, James, 
Hardy, Blackmore, Stevenson, Stockton, 
Meredith and others. Short stories are also 

xcluded. I inclose the list, as it may 
nterest ‘Old Boy.” I need not explain 
10w many choice stories may be left out of 
this list. It is a matter of memory of pest 
titles. Kate LovuIsE_ RoBERTs, 

Reference Department, Frée Public Li- 

brary, Newark, N. J. 


The list of ‘One Hundred and Fifty >} the Best Novels 
oj the Past Twenty Years” will cppear in a later issue of 
The Literary Zoo. 


hundred. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST ST PIANO-PLAYER 


THE MELODANT-ANGELUS 


The best that can be said of the ordinary piano-player is that it enables the performer to give a 
fairly creditable imitation of the hand-playing of the average pianist. ogee different with the 
MELODANT-ANGELUS! The MELODANT-ANGELUS is the only piano- Play er made, by 
whose aid the player, even though a novice, is enabled to render any aise. — popular or classical — 
with a musical brilliancy which astonishes and delights the person of critical musical taste. 



















A performance on the MELODANT-ANGELUS is as artistic in every sense and as musically per- 
fect as that of an acknowledged master of piano-music. The delicate fingers of the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS bring out the best there is in the piano. The Phrasing Lever, Diaphragm Pneumatics and 
Melody Buttons—all exclusive features of the ANGE y eli These 
devices enable the player to inject personal feeling into the performance and to interpret any composition in 
the way that most appeals to him. With the MELODANT, the new device exclusive with the ANGELUS, 
the most artistic music is produced without thought of expression on the part of the performer. 

Before purchasing your piano-player just hear the MELODANT-ANGELUS once. 
of other piano-players can no more be classed with that of the MELODANT-ANGELUS than the 
playing of an ordinary pianist can be classed with that of a Paderewski or a Rubenstein. 

Pianos, with the ANGELUS built within the case, from $550 upwards—the Cabinet ANGELUS, 
which plays any make of piano, $250. 
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Write us for name of nearest representative and free descriptive literature. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 





Established 1876 Meriden, Conn. 
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Our experience, covering some fifteen years, has given us a 









Jmporters 
ats 
Millinery 


10 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


180 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 





clear idea of the needs at such times, and dealing as you do 








directly with a member of the firm, you are assured prompt, 






efficient attention, with a minimum amount of trouble, and 
A large 


selection of correct models in crépe and cther appropriate 





millinery in perfect keeping with existing conditions. 








materials always kept in stock for such purposes. 


































One may push his way into a prominent 


office and get a reluctant hearing, but it is 
wiser to be properly introduced. 
GE The standard paper for business stationery 
EXcr j 1 JONAL “ Look for the Water Mark” 


Sir is the stationery which gives any business 


i 
ae ‘ P | C VG. letter the proper introduction. Why should 


a“ it be necessary to overcome a prejudice ? 
# = 


‘ “ How it is done is next in importance to 
OLD - GLENL what is done. 


(A BLEND OF OLD GLENLIV, y OTHER WHISKIES.) 


That it pays always to use Orp Hampsuire Bonp for commercial stationery 
is the testimony of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself—have your printer show 

you the Orp Hampsuire Bonp Book of Speci- 

mens, or, better still, write us fo: a copy. It 


contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors of 
; Please write on your 


O.tp Hampsuire Bonn. 
present letterhead. 


G. > NICHOLAS & CO. Hampshire Paper Company 


Sole Agents, New York The only paper makers in the world 


making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


GENTLEMEN “V f Y iq I [ A” 
BOSTON FLANNEL i 
5 ARTER New Fall Designs for 1907 


hcnneianiaiaiaaaaass Plaids! Stripes! Solid Colours! 


| —<E- The Name is r 
stamped on every wf FOR 
loop— 
ses Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 


CUSHION and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
gah yrs Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG NEVER “VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25c 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CoO., Makers DOES NOT SHRINK 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 























First Love 


T SEEMS that Sir James Crichton- 

Browne, the famous English nerve 
specialist, has been looking up first love, 
in a coldly scientific spirit, and finds 
nothing to it but a species of cerebral 
commotion, along with an affection of 


some hitherto dormant association centers 
by an appropriate affinite impression. 
And he is doubtless right, too, as far as 
he goes. First love is all of these, but it 
is more. Sir James has another guess 
coming. His analysis doesn’t dispose of 
first love any more than prismatic analysis 


Me 


be Ni 
a 


disposes of the sunbeam. Love is light, 
and light is life, and first love is the sweet 
glimmering of morning, when everything 
is fresh and dewy, and the birds are 
tuning up, and the air is full of the 
promise of a lovely day. Anyway, that’s 
more like it. Ramsey Benson. 

















ONE OF THE DANGERS OF A NAVAL CAREER 
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OVERNOR HUGHES makes very 

sensible discourses at the agricultural 
fairs which he has been visiting. Talking 
at Oneonta about the State of New York, 
he pointed out that administration in 
such a State consists of a multiplicity 
of details, and that good government 
depends upon painstaking attention to 
every matter that comes before an ad- 
ininistrative officer so as to settle it right. 
He said to the Oneonta folks: 

When you elect a man to office make sure 
that he is a man who will represent the 
people and no special interest, no private 
undertaking, and elect no one who assumes 
to control the political destinies of the com- 
munity. 

That, he said, was the way to attain to 
ideal government. 

So, no doubt, it is, but it makes ideal 
government look very far off, and, of 
course, it zs very far off. But there is no 
choice in methods of obtaining it except 
between this course that Governor Hughes 
points out and some sort of despotism. 
The tendency to extend the powers of the 
Federal Government, which is now so 
generally noticed, is a despotic tendency, 
and based, no doubt, in despair of getting 
things done that ought to be done in any 
otherway. But despair of that sort is loss 
of faith in popular government. 

Governor Hughes recognizes that his 
old-fashioned remedy for maladministra- 
tion is very hard to apply. The principles 
of our government, he says, are extremely 
simple, but the successful application of 
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them is always hindered by the combina- 
tion of human weakness with efforts to 
pervert the administration of the govern- 
ment to selfish purposes, and in some way 
to get an advantage over the people for 
which no return is rendered. 

A compact and timely illustration of 
the way good government is frustrated 
by the combination of human weakness 
and selfish purposes appears in the for- 
lorn case of the city of New York in 
the matter of its transit facilities, due as 
men with memories remind us to the 
power of able and predaceous capitalists 
to control Tammany Hall and through 
it the streets of New York. 

The hopefullest political incident of 
recent years in its relation to good govern- 
ment in New York State was the election 
of Governor Hughes. Taken in connec- 
tion with all the circumstances that led 
up to it, and with the results that have 
followed it, it helps the observer to bear 
with fortitude the spectacle of Charles 
Murphy and Mr. Conners, of Buffalo, in 
conference as to who are fit persons for 
the New York Democrats to nominate 
for Judges of the Court of Appeals. 





E DO not elect another President 

for more than a year yet, but the 
country seems already to be very much 
on the job, and as usual President Roose- 
velt is getting most of the attention. 
There are two considerable bodies of 
voters who would like to see him run 


again. One consists of admirers whose 
zeal or self-interest outruns their judg- 
ment, and who yearn irrepressibly, or 
think it politic to seem to yearn, to have 
him become his own successor. The 
other consists of hostiles, whose zeal (al- 
most all accumulated within the last two 
years) also exceeds their discretion, and 
who want him to run again because they 
think he can be beaten. This last group 
is beginning to pursue boy-tactics with 
him, daring him to run and assuring 
him that he will be beaten if he does. 
But there is no prospect whatever that 
either ill-advised admirers or hostile 
malefactors, nature-fakers, prevaricators 
or any one else will move him from his 
resolve not to run again. 


the Quay accomplices were graduates. 












F ALL the Democrats that have been 
talked about, Johnson and Chanler 
seem the least repellant of possible votes. 
They would make a nice ticket in the or- 
der above given, but it is not so clear that 
it would be a strong ticket. The Demo- 
crats might do well to borrow the Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts, 
and run him on an anticentralization 
and antitariff platform. He would make 
an able, conservative candidate for some 
party, and if there is no existing party 
that wants a conservative candidate it is 
time that one was organized and started 
in business. _ It is the truth, though, that 
Hughes, Taft, Root, Knox, Fairbanks 
any one whom the Republicans seem in 
the least likely to nominate, will look con- 
servative by comparison with Roosevelt. 
Among all the prominent Republican 
leaders there are only two complete, out- 
and-out Roosevelt Republicans. One is 
Mr. Roosevelt. The other varies from 
week to week. 
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T WAS encouraging to read of the re- 

cent arrest of about a dozen of our fel- 
low-citizens in Pennsylvania charged with 
criminal complicity in the stealings that 
made the furnishing of the new State 
Capitol so noisome a scandal. The com- 
fort that results to the feelings of the gen- 
eral public from jailing persons who be- 
long in jail does not usually amount to 
enough to pay for the trouble of bringing 
them to justice; but the Pennsylvania 
Capitol frauds were so preposterously im- 
pudent that there is much more than 
common interest in having somebody 
punished for them. Of all the great 
States Pennsylvania is the rottenest. 
An instructive list was lately printed of 
the direful ends to which had come a 
dozen or more of the political accom- 
plices in local affairs of the late Senator 
Quay. It wasa list full of shame, calam- 
ityand suicide. The State Capitol frauds 
were fruits of the same school of which 
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Learning 
(As narrated by A gathon) 

WAS walking yesterday near the 

Phalerian Wall, on the road leading 

toward the Acropolis, where I in- 
tended to view the new work done on 
the temple of Erechtheum,when I met 
Axiochus, who as you know is the father 
of the boy Cleinias, and he related to 
me a conversation he had had the day 
previous with Socrates. 

Axiochus was anxious about his son, 
and he had applied to one of the Sophists, 
I think it was Euthydemus, with regard 
to his instruction. But afterward he met 
Socrates near the Palzstra. 

I was considering, he said, What is 
Education, and I should like to ask you, 
Socrates, how you view the whole matter. 
For I wish my children to be brought up 
in the best manner and I would have 
them under the right teachers. Only 
yesterday I was looking in one of the 
magazines and I saw several pages de- 
voted to this subject, with schools and 
colleges, each one of which, according to 
its own statement, appeared to be the 
best. And then there are the schools fur- 
nished by the State, which are cheaper, 
and I have heard it stoutly maintained 
were better. And I would like to have you 
enlighten me on a subject which is dear 
to me and important, not only to myself, 
but to the State. 

I only wish I might give you the knowl- 
edge you desire, my friend, said Socrates, 
but my wisdom extends only to asking 
questions, and as you are a parent, you 
doubtless know much more than myself, 
who have never had any education, as I 
speak but one language and have never 
even been through Yale, Harvard or 
Princeton. But first, I should like to ask 


you what they teach at these-schools and 


colleges ? 

So far as I 
know, nothing is missing, and even de- 
portment and manners and religions are 
taught. 

And this must be why, said Socrates, 
with a smile, our youth are all growing 
so intelligent, for in one of the new cars 
thatrunson rails, dedicated to the Goddess 
Electra, I observed that the maidens all 
stood up, which seemed to me good, for 
it showed that the fleeting and mistaken 
deference for women, which has been too 
common, is going out. And if it be true, 
Axiochus, that they are taught every- 
thing, surely that is enough, and any 
school is a good one, and that ends the 
matter. 

But I have observed, Socrates, that 
other young men who have been through 
these schools, while they do appear, in- 
deed, to know everything, when they 
come out are never able to do what they 
appear to know, and this seemed to me 
curious. For, although they are taught 
language they cannot use it, and though 
they are taught architecture they cannot 
build a house. And though they are 
taught chemistry they seem very far from 
being chemists, for they puff continually 
at a white roll which is called a cigarette, 
and their talk is of nothing but sports, 
such as golf and football and of love- 
making. 

Well, then, Axiochus, perhaps the 
case is not so bad as it appears. And let 
me ask you, if you desired to learn the 
art of smoking cigarettes, to whom would 
you apply ? 

To a cigarette-smoker. 

And if you wished to learn football ? 

To a football-player. 


Everything, Socrates. 
» >) 


And these young men are cigarette- 
smokers and football-players. 

That appears to be the case, only the 
cigarette-smokers are not football-play- 
ers. / 

You mean there are two classes—one 
of football-players and the other, cigar- 
ette-smokers. 

So it would seem. 

Let us proceed a little further, Axio- 
chus, and not be disdainful at the turn 
the argument is taking. For we have this 
to console us, that neither of us knows 
the truth, so, no matter how little we 
succeed, we can be no worse off than we 
are now. And I would ask you now if 
you wished to learn how to build a tem- 
ple or a house, to whom would you 
apply ? 

To an architect. 

So, then, Axiochus, if you desired to 
learn cigarette-smoking and other sports 
you would go to school and college. 

That seems quite evident, Socrates. 

But would you go because these 
things are taught there, or because those 
who practise these things are there ? 

Because of the latter. 

And if you wished to learn house- 
building where would you go, to school 
or to an architect ? 

As I have said, I would go to an archi- 
tect. 

And would you go to school to learn 
chemistry, or to a chemist ? 

To a chemist. 

Then it appears, O Axiochus, that if 
you wish to learn a particular thing the 
school is the wrong place to go. 

So it would seem, Socrates, and yet 
I cannot but feel there is something wrong 
with the argument, because it is common- 
sense to believe that everybody would not 





““YES, IT MUST BE A TERRIBLE THING TO GO THROUGH LIFE WITHOUT YOUR 


LIMB, BUT 


YOU MUST REMEMBER IT WILL BE RESTORED TO YOU IN THE NEXT WORLD.” 


“T KNOWS IT WILL, MUM, BUT DAT DON’T ENCOURAGE ME, FER IT WUZ CUT OFF WHEN I 


WUZ A BABY AN’ IT WON’T COME WIDIN A COUPLE OF FQOT OF DE GROUND.” 





be sending their children to school and 
college if they did not learn anything. 

At this Socrates, who was in his best 
humor, for Xantippe, his wife, was off on 
her summer vacation, smiled and said: 
O Axiochus, let us offer a libation to the 
gods, for by the dog of Egypt, we shall 
refuse to let a slight difficulty confuse us. 
And I am as ready as you to believe 
that we have not yet succeeded in dis- 
covering the truth. Let us therefore 
approach the argument from another 
point. And it occurs to me right here that 
we should inquire more definitely about 
the schools. If, in teaching architecture, 
they do not employ architects, or in 
chemistry, chemists, or in rhetoric, rhet- 
oricians, then whom do they employ? 

They employ teachers, or professors, 
but in the case of rhetoric, they employ 
rhetoricians. 

Then, my dear boy, we must go back, 
for we have made a fatal error, as it 
seems that in some cases we should be 
able to learn, for instance, rhetoric from 
rhetoricians, but not architecture from 


architects, but this latter only from pro- 
fessors. 

Yes, so it would seem. 

. Thenthere are two classes ot those who 
teach—those who are actually practising 
the thing they teach—for otherwise they 
would not be called by the name—and 
others who only teach but do not practise. 
That is to say, from rhetoricians or pro- 
fessors of rhetoric we learn that which they 
practise, likewise from mathematicians 
the same, but in the case of architecture 
and so on, we only learn from teachers. 

That appears to be so, Socrates. 

And what is the difference between 
one who practises and one who teaches 
but does not practise ? 

I should say—and you must correct 
me if I am wrong—that one of them 
learns from some one else, while the 
other learns directly. 

That seems to be a good answer, 
Axiochus, only it appears to me that if 
we would simplify the case, we might say 
that knowledge such as men appear to 
be possessed of is derived in two ways— 
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first, by the mind alone, and 
second, by the mind and the 
hands. Now I am of the 
opinion that rhetoric or math- 
ematics cannot be taught, for 
it appears to me that these 
things we know already, and 
that to arrive at conclusions 
concerning them we are made 
to recollect what has already 
been in the soul, which is my 
doctrine of reminiscence. And 
I should like to call that boy 
to prove what I say. 

SocraTEs: Here, boy, how 
old are you? 

Boy: Eight, sir. 

Soc.: And have you ever 
been to school ? 

Boy: No, sir. 

Soc.: That is a piece of 
bad fortune on your part, for 
otherwise you might know 
already more than I have 
acquired in fifty years. Now, 
boy, here is a cord from your 
sandal. Put it on the floor 
there as straight as you can. 
What line do you call that? 
Is it a straight line? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Soc.: Now take 
cord and put it along by the 
other, and, boy, put it so that 
they will be the same distance apart. 

Boy: Yes, sir. There they are. 

Soc.: Now, I ask you, boy, that if 
Pallas Athenz were to present you with a 
Hermes-wand so that you could stretch 
out those lines forever—just as iong as 
you can think—when would they come 
together ? 

Boy: They couldn’t meet, ever. 

Soc.: How do you know? 

Boy: I don’t know. I only know they 
couldn’t. 

Then it appears, O Axiochus, 


another 


that 


> 
< 


Timid Gentleman: EXCUSE ME, SIR, DO YOU 
MIND IF I COUGH WHILE YOU SMOKE? 
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all professors are superfluous when they 
are nothing else, but when they also 
practise with their hands, they may be of 
And so I ask you, what is 








some service. 
your son to be? 

A useful citizen, Socrates, I hope. 

Then, O Axiochus, let him be his own 
teacher in those things of the mind he de- 
sires to learn, and in the arts and sciences 
let him go to those who practise them. 
And where would you send him if you 
desired him to become most proficient in 
cigarette-smoking, football-playing and 
other sports—such as love-making, which 
we have barely mentioned before, but 
which seems a sport? Where, then, 
Axiochus, would you send him for these 
purposes ? 

It appears, Socrates, that I would send 
him to school, for these are the things 
which he would learn there better than 
anywhere else. 


For Right and Americanism 
ERHAPS our readers will excuse our 
presenting this extract from an 
article by William Winter in the Pactfic 
Monthly. The remarks are inspired by 
the Theatrical Trust: 

The methods of the syndicate are, how- 
ever, the methods of the whole business 
world—covetous to clutch everything, and 
to crush all competition. In this city its 
iniquitous power has sufficed to exclude 
from its theatres persons who venture to 
question the justice of its administration. 
Mr. James S. Metcalfe, a worthy citizen, an 
honorable man, a just and intelligent writer, 
a person intellectually and socially superior 
to every one of its members, is, for example, 
barred from all the theatres that it controls 
the allegation against him having been 
made that he has attacked those tradesmen 
as Jews. There was a notion prevalent at 
one time that the country of George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson was the 
country of Americans. It is a singular state 
of things that now prevails, and many de- 
notements indicate that it will grow worse 
before it grows better. 
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ETIQUETTE OF BOSTON 
Son; IS IT PROPER, FATHER, TO ADDRESS STRANGERS IN THE STREET? 
Father: ONLY ON ELECTION DAY AND DURING EARTHQUAKES. 


Five Minute Sermons 
(By the Reverend Peter Psalter, who has been en- 
gaged by Lire at a handsome salary.) 
EARLY BELOVED: 

My text is taken to-day from the 
first page of the Sun, third column, thir- 
tieth verse: 

And Morgan made a bond issue 
And great was the profit therefrom. 





It was in the days of much stress, when 
there was famine in the land, and the 
people, as you can imagine, were 
exceedingly restless. 
Morgan had been appointed by the 
Lord keeper over many millions, 












and there was much distrust of him 











as to how he got them, and, indeed, why. 
But when this great stress came upon 
the people, and, not knowing where to 
turn, they found that the Lord had taken 
care of them and appointed Morgan to 
buy their bonds, the need of all his riches, 
which before that they wondered at, be- 
came at once apparent. 

Thus we see that we should never lift 
up our hearts in sorrow, but trust in Mor- 
gan and the Lord to carry us through. 

AMEN. 


OW did you enjoy the opera?” 
“Very poor. It had plenty . of 
horse-power, but one of the cylinders was 
missing most of the time.” 
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The Price of a Boy 


(Mr. John Graham Brooks estimates that it 
costs about $25,000 to properly educate a ‘‘ middle 
class” American boy.) 


A boy we are proud to see, 
. A youthful prize of a Lincoln size 
Or a little Napoleon B., 

For a Henry Clay or a Franklin, say, 
Or a Burns or an Andrew Lang? 
And what must we bid for a Chinese kid 

With a mind like a Li Hung Chang? 


What! twenty-five thousand to raise the lad ? 
Well, that zs a blow, for sure! 

If what you name is the price of fame 
Our son must remain obscure. 

Time was when lads, ere they fed on fads, 
Grew up till we called them Great 

And marched corn-fed ‘to a Nation’s head 
For a tenth of the sum you state. 


HAT is the cost of a good, strong boy, 


If born with brains and for taking pains, 
Might rise in the world some day; 

And I dreamed, in truth, that a college youth 
With ~othing-a-week or less 

Might still pull through (as I’ve seen them do) 
And race for the goal Success. 


Though boys there are who are worth the price, 
I think it would wrench my craw 

To pay so dear for a Harry Lehr 
And more for a Harry Thaw; 

If you raise boys cheap that are worth a heap, 
Do you wonder the gods feel hurt 

When they educate at a princely rate 
The boys that are as cheap as dirt? 


Then what is the use of a boy, say I, 
Brought up at the price of Brooks? 
Can you give him mind of a better kind 

In your costly école de luxe? 
And if not, say I, I can raise my son 








Or schooled in a modest way, 
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‘ik people do not know Governor 
Hughes as thoroughly as they know 
President Roosevelt, but they knuw him 
well enough to think a good deal about 
him in connection with the Presidency, 
and so thinking about him they instinct- 
ively stand him up alongside of the emi- 
nent public servant whom he may 
possibly succeed. 

The two men cre both effectual 
doers of deeds. Roosevelt does them 
with the loudest whoop and the most 
terrifying preliminary yell that is 
compatible with having enough wind 
left to accomplish the job and holler 
some more. Hughes does them with 
no more vociferation and raising of 
dust than is indispensable to the 
work in hand. 

Roosevelt knows everything but law. 
Hughes knows the law. No doubt he 
knows much else, but he does not try to 
fill all the positions in the field of knowl- 
edge. 

There is a current newspaper story 
about an army officer who came back to 
Washington from one of our remote de- 
pendencies charged by his superior to ex- 
plain orally to the President the rights of 
a certain matter that could not well be 
put into writing. He saw the President 
by appointment, spent three-quarters of 


I rather thought that a boy home-taught 


On a rational, frugal plan 


Where he’ll get the best and can stand the test 


When he grows to the size of a Man. 


Two Magistrates 


an hour with him, and came away loaded 
with interesting knowledge, but he had 
not been able to get a chance to impart 
the information he had come to disclose. 
Hence we see that a man may have in him 










such a pressure of secreted knowledge 
that new facts or ideas offered to him are 
blown away by the mighty current of 
compressed information that is struggling 
to escape. It has not been suggested un- 
til now that President Roosevelt would 
make a good ‘‘sandhog,” but it is obvi- 


Wallace Irwin. 


ously true that the atmospheric pressure 
outward from him is tremendous and 
ought to help a lot in keeping water out 
of a tunnel lock. 

Said an acquaintance of the President 
to another: “‘Do you think that Professor 
Blank influenced Roosevelt when he was 
in college ?” ‘Influenced him? No! You 
might as well try to influence a bottle of 
champagne after the cork’s out.” 

So one very important point in which 
Governor Hughes seems to differ from 
the President is in being so much less 
highly charged with knowledge and 
settled convictions on all subjects. 
You could probably tell him some- 
thing, if you had it to tell, and it 
might have an effect. 

Another great difference between 
the two men is in their dealings with 
corrupt politicians. Governor Hughes 
seems able somehow not to have deal- 
ings with them. He is a wonder about 
that; but then, to be sure, he has not 
gone as far on the political path as 
President Roosevelt has. 

Still another difference is that the Gov- 
ernor seems to understand and tolerate 
the organic law of the country and to feel 
it necessary that even good things should 
be accomplished in accordance with its 
provisions and spirit. 











R. AND MRS. LAWE-DODGER 
returned on the Sickania last 
Wednesday from an auto tour through 
the Holy Land. Mr. Lawe-Dodger him- 
self is a remarkable Biblical scholar. 
Mrs. Dodger was one of the South Caro- 
lina Featherleys. All charming girls. 
Lord Hellapus after his enthusiastic re- 
ception at Newport in August 
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put on his own shoes. It all came from a 
rumor that his valet had gone away. 
There was nothing 1n it. 

The Robert Goldengrafts have returned 
to town. Mrs. Goldengraft never eats 
maple sirup on squab. She walked down 
the avenue last Thursday morning as far 
as Thirty-fourth Street. Her clothes were 
new, and the joke of it all was that no so- 
ciety reporters knew it until after she had 
reached home. Society is convulsed. 

It now appears that the accounts of fire 


during this last season, of Mrs. Jimmy 
Overload, who has been spending the 
summer in Scotland with her sister, the 
Duchess of Bossmore. Her elder sister, 
it will be remembered, married Count 
Boodleseekor about ten years ago. They 
were not divorced until nearly three years 
after the wedding 


One Thing or the Other 


yr. fickle Fortune tackles men, 
We’re hither, thither hurled; 


- And then ’tis said of certain folks, 


world! 





visited the Stok-Sharpes at 
Lenox. Reports are afloat of 
his engagement to Miss Kis- 
sie Sharpe. But who can tell? 
It would be a lovely match, as 
she will inherit millions and his 
lordship is a most cultivated 
gentleman and—at times— 
quite temperate and reliable. 

Mrs. Stok-Sharpe—as every 
one knows, of course—is a sister 
of Mrs. Octave Schwindler. 
They were the sprightly daugh- 
ters of the Hon. Bulby Strutt. 
And the Strutts have always 
been fashionable. 

It is whispered in smart cir- 
cles that Mrs. I. Amitt, who 
entertains so lavishly, is or is 
not something or other, we for- 
get which. Society papers will 
please copy 

Trowsers Van Guzzle had a 
narrow escape in his new B. 
& S. car last Friday. About 
two in the morning, while going 
at a good pace, his machine 
suddenly swerved and ran into 
a telegraph pole. Heritage 
Doolittle and two young ladies 
were also in the car. Trowsers 
was driving himself. All were 
partially intoxicated, but the 
accident was entirely the fault of the 
machine. ‘Something suddenly wet 
wrong with the steering-gear,” as we s2y 
in English. 

Mrs. John Jones, whose mother was a 
Wise, saysit were “better the car and its oc- 
cupants should be forever lost thana good 
telegraph pole injured.” She has a sharp 
tongue. The Wises are a Boston family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gottitto-Byrne are stili 
at Lenox. Some excitement was caused 
in fashionable circles recently by the an- 
nouncement that their son Loafingwell 

















MRS. MERGER-HOGG 


in the Mergcr-Hogg’s Adirondack camp 
were much exaggerated. Onl: one end of 
the laundry and a part of the servants’ 
dining-room were destroyed. The entire 
loss will scarcely exceed six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A Velasquez and a Rem- 
brandt that hung in the laundry were 
slightly scorched. The marble and bronze 
partitions prevented the fire reaching 
further. But Mrs. Hogg lost a portion of 
a morning sleep. Merger, however, is do- 
ing well. He loves the simple life. 

Newport has regretted the absence, 





the 
in 
They’re way up 
But others, not so lucky in 
This buffeting about, 
Are thus described, in pointed 
oe phrase, 
Poor things, they’re 
down 
and 
out!” 


Glad io Oblige Mr. Bok 


VERYBODY’S old friend, 
Mr. Edward Bok, inquires 
of the Times Saturday Review 
for “information as to the leg- 
end which associates the bat 
with literature.”” He says that 
none of the reference books give 
him any light on this subject. 

That is because he is not on 
the trail of the right bat. The 
association, Mr. Bok, comes 
down from a time (see Plato’s 
Dialogues; Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, etc.) when the use of 
alcohol in the processes of the 
‘literary art was much more 
customary and extensive than 
now. Itwas the bats the writers 
of past generations went on that 
started the association, which 
was probably aiready ancient at the time 
of Socrates, and was strengthened by 
him. 

The same subtle connection is dis- 
cernible in the assignment of the owl— 
the boiled owl of contemporary allusion 

to Minerva, and its association with 
wisdom. 





HEN you call on a girl whose father 
and mother will not let her be alone 
with you, do not think too harshly of 
them. Maybe they are thinking of you. 
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Bargain Day 


OR quick sale; no longer wanted; antiquated; 
: worn with age; 
amy Slightly damaged ; at a bargain; somewhat dog- 
iia eared; once the rage; 

Some museum might acquire it as a souvenir of 

yore— 

One U. S. A. Constitution; write at once to 

iS “Theodore.” 


“e 







<& ‘ 
. ~f Here’s a bargain on the counter of your Uncle 


Samuel: 
A collection of fine islands; present owner glad to 
‘ sell; 
ki Well provided with sea-water; good for raising lima 
beans; 
In a climate warm and genial; write at once to 
“Philippines.” 
Marked down issues in great plenty at enormous sacrifice: 
One free-silver question, most new, only used it once or twice; 
One Initiat-Referendum, somewhat bent and rather gray— 
If you want to buy an issue, write at once to William J. 
Do you want to buy an interest in a very brilliant chance 
Of a kind that’s full of promise for a very slight advance ? 
Fifty dollars for a nickel; do not let the bargain go— 
4 . Funded Fines of Malefactors—C. J. Bonaparte & Co. 


Uncle Andrew on the corner has a fortune big and bright 

He is anxious to dispose of ere the coming of the night. 

He will sell all through September special millions for a cent. 
With a chance like this for riches, why continue paying rent ? 


For my views while I am absent on my Oriental jaunt 

Go to Theodore, The White House; he will give you all you want— 
Views on every public question, starboard, larboard, fore and aft, 
With my name blown in the bottle. Yours for travel, Billiam Taft. 


If Prosperity you’re after, try the nineteen-seven brand. 

’Tis for sale by everybody in our broad and fertile land. 

Here’s a chance to get a bargain undeniably immense, 

Special lots marked down from ninety to a paltry thirty cents. 
Wilberforce Jenkins. 








LAUGHS 





WHO LAUGHS LAST 
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A Fair Question 
F YOU should die and, later, waken 
Somewhere across the gulfs of space, 
To find, when your first glimpse was taken, 
Maude, Alice, Geraldine and Grace 
And all the rest you nearly died for, 
The short, the tall, the plump, the lean, 
The ones whose favor you have sighed for 
Since you were, say, about thirteen— 
If you should find them all there waiting 
When you arrived upon that shore, 
And all of them rushed forward stating 
That they were yours forevermore, 
And if you found you had to take them, 
All just as they had been in life, 
And never, never might forsake them— 
If each at once became your wife, 
Would you conclude—now please be candid— 
If such a circumstance befell, 
Would you conclude that you had landed 
In heaven, or had gone to hell ? S. E. Kiser. 





Another Way to Squeeze a Lemon 
Scene.—The Office of the Theatrical Trust. 
Time—Now. 

Persone—A. LEMON, owner of the Palace Theatre, Syrachester, 
N.Y. 

THE BULLY OF THE TRUST. 

A SLAVE. 

Act I. 
LAVE (prostrate, with his forehead touching the thick carpet 
at the feet of THE Butty)—May I speak, O most fat and 
mighty one? 

THE BuLLY—What is it ? 

SLAVE—A stranger waits without the portal. 

THE B.—Who is he? 

SLAVE—He says he is a lemon. 

THE B.—Everybody’s a lemon except us. Throw him in. 

(THE SLAVE crawls out,and shortly enters, hat in hand and with 
cringing carriage, A. LEMON, who is in appearance an ordinary 
American business man.) 

THE B.—Well, what yer want? 

A. Lemon—I came to see you about the Palace Theatre in 
Syrachester. 

THE B.—What erbout it? 

A. L.—I want to sell it. 

THE B.—Why? 

A. L.—The house and land cost me $250,000. Up to a few years 
ago it paid me so per cent. net, or about $25,000 a year. Since 
your firm has had a monopoly of furnishing the theatre with its 
attractions, the receipts have fallen off because the people won’t 
come to see the kind of shows you send. We have to give the visit- 
ing companies a much larger share of the receipts because you say 
that, if we don’t, you won’t send any companies at all. Besides 
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‘““TAKE CARE PHWAT YE’RE SAYIN’, PAT CLANCY!?”’ 

















that, we have to give you five cents out of every dollar we take in at 
the door. Last year the theatre paid me about two thousand dollars, 

THE B.—Well, what yer goin’ to do erbout it ? 

A. L.—What canI do? I can’t make a vaudeville house of it, 
because your firm already has a vaudeville theatre in Syrachester, 
and so has the opposition; so I couldn’t get performers. You’ve 
got a monopoly of booking regular attractions, and I couldn’t keep 
the house open four weeks a year without your booking. There’s 
nothing for it but to sell it, and you are the only people to buy it. 

THE B.—How much yer want fer it ? 

A. L.—I’ll sell it to you for just what it cost me—$250,000. 

THE B.—That’s a choke. Don’t make me laugh—lI’ve got a 
cut lip. 

A. L.—Why, the land alone’s worth ninety thousand. 

THE B.—That’s right. I tell yer what ’ll do. I'll give yer a 
hundred thousand for the whole thing—a thousand down and the 
balance on four per cent. mortgage. 

A. L.—I can’t do it—it’s ridiculous. 

THE B.—All right. Yer say yer only made two thousand last 
year. This is ninety fer the land and ten fer the theatre, and yer 
get four thousand interest. 

A. L.—And then you go to work and put in the best attractions 
you can, as you do at the other theatres you own, and get the 
house to making money again. 

THE B.—That’s my business. 

A. L.—No, sir. Not by adarned sight. By the immortal Stars 
and Stripes, I’ve got a little American blood left in me yet and I'll 
turn the Palace into a tannery or a church or a slaughter-house 
before I let you fellows gouge me out of my last cent. 
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Get out! 


THE B.—You make me sick. 
Skiddoo! 


Twenty-three! 
* * * 

F ART speaks with a 
universal tongue, it would 
seem that the title of 
artist must be denied to 
Mme. Nazimova. No 
reference is meant in this 
statement to her defi- 
ciencies in speaking English, because in that 
particular it is possible to note a considera- 
ble improvement over her earlier perform- 
ances. But piquant and interesting as is her 
personality, she still leaves it very seriously 
open to question whether she possesses the 
power to conceive an emotion, even a most 
elemental one, and convey her conception 
to the understanding of her audience. In 
our interest in the personality of the woman 
we are likely to forget that it is her duty as 
an artist to give us some tangible idea of the 
character and the emotions she is seeking or 
should seek to portray. So far in her career 
on the American stage she has failed to 
carry conviction that she is much more than 














MISS IDA CONQUEST IN “THE SPELL” 
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a poseuse, if her great vivacity and unique 
methods can be harmonized with the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the word posing. 
She gives one the impression of thinking 
only of the momentary effect of what she is 
doing rather than of constructing a complete 
and logical entirety. With the hysterical 
adulation lavished on her efforts by unthink- 
ing admirers of her certainly interesting 
personality, she may easily be forgiven for 
believing that in America anything that the 
multitude cannot understand will pass for 
art. 


In “The Master Builder” Ibsen goes so 
far into the realms of mysticism and sym- 
bolism that a more sincere exponent of the 
actor’s art than Mme. Nazimova seems to 
be might be puzzled just what to make of 
Hilda. Her choice apparently is that the 
girl of impressionable age and romantic 
dreams is so impressed by the tremendous 
will power of Solness that it holds her true 
to him through the ten years after their first 
brief casual meeting. But she also endows 
the part with a natural youthful gaiety and 
an unnatural worldliness that work against 
this conception. To this she adds transpar- 
ent stage tricks to an extent that one is left 
at the finish in considerably more of a 
mental tangle than perhaps even Ibsen him- 
self intended. 

This production of the Ibsen play is re- 
sponsible for giving to New York one 
thoroughly admirable performance. The 
Halvard Solness of Mr. Walter Hampden is 
a thing to be remembered with the utmost 
pleasure. Virile in the highest degree, 
musical and yet manly in its tones, always 
in the picture in pose and action, its very 
uncouthness should be a reproach to the 
school of actors whose highest ideal is the 
proper wearing of a dress coat. Mr. 
Hampden’s physique lends itself admirably 
to the mental picture suggested by the title 
and reiterated throughout the play. His 
wife, Aline Solness, a sort of Gloomy Gus 
in petticoats, was evidently a little bit too 
much for the comedy instincts of Miss 
Gertrude Berkeley. No one but an ex- 
perienced and self-controlled undertaker 
should ever be entrusted with this part. The 
cast is a small one and was unusually well 
selected. 

“The Master Builder” should command 
a success of curiosity at least. It may be 
difficult for the most intelligent playgoer to 
fathom its depths, but he will at least be 
interested in striving to discover just what 
kind of human unwholesomeness Ibsen was 
trying to dissect in exhibiting this collection 
of abnormal persons. Mme. Nazimova has 
gathered a very considerable following in 
New York and they will find her a new ex- 
ploitation of her unusual self. 
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=RIOUSLY hand- 
icapped by a 
physical 
blance to Mr. Abe 
Erlanger, Mr. 
David Kessler, an 


resem- 


actor who gained 
considerable favor 
in the East Side 
Jewish theatres, last week made an unsuc- 
cessful effort at the Majestic Theatre to 
gain favor with the English-speaking pub- 
lic. His medium was a play evidently 
written for him and called, for some reason 
that does not clearly appear in the piece 
itself, ‘““The Spell.” Mr. Kessler is not 
without a certain impressiveness and has 
many winning moments. His author, and 
perhaps his own years, made him a middle- 
aged hero, a thing not likely to be tolerated 
on our stage without very exceptional sur- 
roundings in the way of play and cast. Miss 
Ida Conquest gave to his foolish young wife 
just enough charm of person and weakness 
of character to make her and her would-be 
lover excellent subjects for the broad hu- 
manity taught in rather prosy fashion by 
this self-made banker, presumably of New 
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Academy of Music—Revival of the famous Academy 
success, ‘The Old Homestead,” with Mr. Denman 
Thompson, the original star. Rural drama at its best 

Astor—The Yankee Tourist.”” Mr. Raymond 
Hitchcock and good company in musicated comedy 
“The Yankee Tourist.” Amusing. 

Belasco— The Rose of the Rancho.”’ Charming 
setting of an interesting drama, with Miss Frances 
Starr, Mr. Hamilton Revelle and excellent cast 

Biiou—Mme. Nazimova in Ibsen’s “The Master 
Builder.” See opposite. 

Casino—* The Lady from Lane’s.”’ Mr. Tom Wise, 
who is really a comedian, assisted by good support in 
“The Girl from Lane’s,”’ a better-than-usual musical 
play. 

Criterion—“ The Dairymaids.”’ Imported musical 
play of the usual Gaiety type. Not overwhelmingly 
funny. 

Daly’'s—Margaret Anglin, Mr. Henry Miller and 
excellent company in “ The Great Divide.”” Very well 
acted American problem play. 

Empire—‘ My Wife.” Pleasantly acted light come 
dy from the French, with Mr. John Drew, Billie 
Burke and Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk in a well 
selected cast. 

Garrick—‘“* When Knights Were Bold.” Mr 
Francis Wilson and good company; fairly amusing in 
farce, based on carrying characters of our own time 
into medieval surroundings. 

Hackett—* The Struggle Everlasting,’ 
ence Roberts. Notice later. 

Herald Square—Mr. Lew Fields and company in 
“The Girl Behind the Counter.”’ Notice later 

Hippodrome—“ Neptune’s Daughter” and “ Pio 
neer Days.”’ Gorgeous spectacle, Wild West show, 
and new circus features. 

Keith and Proctor’s Theatres—Stock companies and 
vaudeville. 

Lyric—Mr. James O'Neill in “ Virginius.” 
mirable performance of the classic réle. 

Majestic—Tolstoy’s “ Anna Karenina,” in dramatic 
form, with Virginia Harned and Mr. John Mason in 
the leading réles. The emotional side of Russian high 
life. Intense and interesting. 

West End—Van Den Berg Opera Company in 
repertory of light operas. 
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Who Would Make the Worst President—and Why ? 


No. 12 


ARK TWAIN. Because he would 

turn the White House into a house 
of mirth and the balconies of Congress 
into laughing galleries. 

He would entertain both the Prince 
and the Pauper as ‘“‘royalty” and prob- 
ably ship the Innocents Abroad. 

He would make Mrs. Eddy Secretary 
of the Department of Science and Health 
and there would be spirit rappings in the 
cabinet. 

He would hold cabinet meetings in the 
state bedchamber (formerly the East 
Room) and unfinished business would be 
laid on the bed. 

He would recall foreign ‘‘ministers”’ 
and substitute jokers with instructions to 
invariably copper a King or Queen, or at 
least ‘‘ Bridge it.” 

On every state paper he would have a 
rubber stamp bearing the words: ‘This 
is the only complete and authorized copy 
of my signature.” 

LIFE would become a daily, owing to 
the abnormal increase in hilarious ‘‘ Notes 
from Washington.” 

A new State, the State of Coma, would 
be admitted to the Union, brought about 
by excessive laughing over the Annual 
Message. 

GEORGE E. HALL. 


No. 13. 
ME: ROOT is obviously the unjittest 


man in sight. 

He is the unfortunate possessor of a 
brilliant intellect, which, in the light of 
history, disqualifies him before he can get 
his nose over the barrier. 

Furthermore, he is said to entertain an 
absurd regard for that pathetic and ante- 
diluvian hulk of statecra{t, the Constitu- 
tion. 

He is devoid of Socialistic tendencies, 
and has been accused of conservatism. 
Mr. Root is without theories regarding 
the nurture of infant children, has never 
attended a mothcrs’ meeting, and is op- 
posed to the capital punishment of na- 
ture fakers. 

He has evinced no surprise over the re- 
discovery of the Ten Commandments, 
and has shaken hands with E. H. Harri- 
man. 

He leads an efficient and strenuous life, 


but does not buttonhole every passing 
citizen and tell him about it. 

Mr. Root doesn’t know an Irish Saga 
from a mollycoddle, and is said to do one 
thing at a time and do it through. He 
actually entertains respect for the Federal 
judiciary and has never confused his iden- 
tity with that of the Deity. 

He will not play to the galleries or slap 
the agricultural voter on the back and it 
is doubtful if he would remember to shake 
hands with the fireman and engineer. 
His name is not susceptible of attractive 
diminution, no one but Mr. Dooley hav- 
ing thus far had the nerve to tamper with 
its ecclesiastical crudity. 

ConrRAD MILLIKEN. 


No. 14 


PoTSDAMM, den raten Sept., 1927. 
ERR REDAKTEUR DES “LE- 
BEN,” New York, U. S. A.: 
Geehrter Herr—Ich denke dass Herr 
Theodor Roosevelt den _ schlechsten 
Prasident der Vereinigten Staaten ma- 
chen wiirde. 
Es kann nicht zwei wie uns leben. Zu 
viel ist ungesund. 
Mich und Gott, und nicht Mich, Theo- 
dor, und Gott. 
Hochachtungsvoll, 
WILHELM HOHENZOLLERN. 
Karl E. Coghlan. 





THE 


BELGIAN HAIR 


No. 15 


Given eight or more Presidential candi- 
dates, find the worst President*and the 
reason why. 


ET the worst President and the reason 
why be represented by x and y, re- 
spectively. Let the given candidates be 
T, H, B, F, K, BT & ROR where 
T=Teddy, H= Hughes, B= Bryan, F= 
Fairbanks, K= Knox, BT=“‘Bill” Taft, 
and ROR= Roosevelt or Root. Let AE= 
Anyone Else. 
Then by observation we have: 
BT=ROR+H + 3x—y 
or, —3x+4+BT=ROR+H (1) 
Also, by hypothesis: 
H—(T&B) + 4x—y=KAEF=FAKE 
or, 4x—y+ H=FAKE+TB (2) 
Solving (1) & (2) simultaneously: 
—3x+y+BT=ROR+H 
4x—y+H=FAKE+TB 
x+ BT +H-ROR+H+FAKE+TB(3) 
Subtracting H+ BT from each mem- 
ber of (:)—since BT=TB by identity 
we have 
x=ROR+FAKE 
which, when simplified, reduces to: 
x=FORAKER 
Which proves that Foraker would be 


the worst President. 





y may be similarly obtained from 
equations (1) & (2) by eliminating x and 
applying the condition for equal roots. 
The result will be y= BORE. 

GRAHAM HAWLEY. 


No. 16 


RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, 

would make the worst President of 
the United States. He has never shot a 
bear, called a man a liar, or fought a 
Spaniard. He is an opponent of football, 
friend of the mollycoddle, and _ believes 
that education is mightier than the Big 
Stick. He has no expressed opinions on 
race suicide, spells in the old fashioned 
way, and generally minds his own busi- 
ness. Finally, he doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a nature faker and any 
other undesirable citizen. 

AppIson B. SCHUSTER. 





UNEXPECTEDLY INTRODUCES HIS BRIDE 


THEIR RICH UNCLE 
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HE contents of the two volumes, edited by Mr. Rollo Ogden 

and published under the title of the Life and Letters of Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, constitute what one might describe as an “un- 
conscious autobiography.” The text is almost entirely made up of 
extracts from Mr. Godkin’s public writings and private corre- 
spondence; and the editor deserves appreciative recognition for the 
enlightened modesty of his method, for the judgment with which 
he has selected his material and for the skill with which he has 
fitted the mosaic. Mr. Godkin was keen, honest, self-reliant and 
aggressive, his natural weapon was the pen, and there are few men 
who took sides on so many questions whom time has so often 
proved right. These “contemporary memoirs”? make an interest- 
ing commentary on the men and affairs of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Hallie Erminie Rives has always been a writer of warm, even of 
caloric, enthusiasms. From her initial A Furnace oj Earth to her 
Byronic romance of The Castaway, she has not only maintained 
the elan ‘of youth but has plied the adjectives of eighteen. But she 
has never abandoned herself to such an orgy of these attributes as 
in Satan Sanderson, her latest story, a tangle of marvelous resem- 
blances, double personalities, lost memories, blind heroines, self- 
abnegating heroes and sacrilegious villains. However, it is a story 
that will be likely to carry the man-in-the-smoker past his destina- 
tion. 


The International Critical Commentary is the designation 
adopted for a series of forty-three projected volumes upon the 
Bible, written by British and American authorities and giving, in 
each case, besides the Biblical text with full exegetical notes, an 
introductory summary of modern criticism and historical research. 
The volume upon the gospel of St. Matthew, written by Willoughby 
C. Allen, of Exeter College, Oxford, has just been issued. It is, of 
course, intended for clergymen and students, but not only is the 
body of the book a useful reference work, but the introductory por- 
tion contains a remarkably compact analysis of the sources and 
theology of the gospel. 


Barbary Sheep is pretty certain to be spoken of, socially, as 
“Robert Hichens’s new novel.” But this will merely testify to the 
success of an optical illusion cleverly contrived by Mr. Hichens’s 
publishers. Barbary Sheep isa moderately long short story, made to 
look like a novel by being printed on a fine quality of heavy paper, 
each page of which contains.a small fortress of text defended by a 
moat of margin and screened by decorative drawings. It is a story 
of the desert; of an Arab officer of the Algerian service, a reckless 
young English woman and her globe-trotting husband. It isa water- 
color word sketch; rich in tone and full of movement, but in 
reality more effective as a picture than as a drama. Indeed Mr. 
Hichens is, before all else, a landscapist. 


The world seems to have decided that geniuses who had not 
sufficient foresight to burn their private correspondence, deserve to 
have it published. This being by now pretty well understood and 
“caveat scriptor” and “findings is keepings”’ being the acknowl- 
edged rules of the game, it is unnecessary to consider the ethics of 
this literary practice of eminent domain in regard to the letters 
from Madame de Stéel to Beniamin Constant recently discovered 
and edited by the Countess Elizabeth de Nolde. The letters them- 
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selves, were it not for the fame of the writer and the recipient of 
them, would be absolutely without interest. Even as it is thby are 
of value only to a biographer or a specialist. But the editor, by 
embedding them, as it were, in a matrix of explanatory comment, 
has given the volume scmething of character and some historical 
suggestiveness. 


The Lone Furrow is a novel of Canadian life by W. A. Fraser 
whose short stories have, from time to time, been commended in 
this column. It deals with the disappearance from his home of a 
minister in a Scotch Presbyterian settlement in Ontario, and with 
the homely life and canny characters of the parish. The story is 
told in the first person by one Dr. Cameron, who has lived in India, 
is a writer of novels, and whom, rightly or wrongly, one fancies to 
be describing some of the experiences and voicing some of the 
sentiments of the author. The story will be especially pleasant to 
readers who are conservatives in religion and in taste. 


In his preface to Through Portugal, Martin Hume describes the 
volume as the record of a pleasure trip, and speaks enthusiastically 
of his enjoyment of the country and his interest in the people. The 
book itself, however, is about equal parts description of places 
and transcription of history; dry, devitalized and guide-booky. 
There are a few books of travel that take you with them. There 
are many that come back and tell you about it. Through Portugal 
is one of the latter. J. B. Kerjoot. 

Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, edited by Rollo Ogden. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00.) 

Satan Sanderson, by Hallie Erminie Rives. (The Bobbs- Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. $1.50.) 

The International Critical Commentary. St. Matthew, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 

Barbary Sheep, by Robert Hichens. (Harper and Brothers. $1.25.) 

Madame de Stael to Benjamin Constant, edited by Elizabeth de Nolde. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Lone Furrow, by W. A. Fraser. (D. Appleton and Company. $1.50.) 

Through Portugal, by Martin Hume. (McClure, Phillips and Company.) 


No Plethora 
N A little speech at Portland, Oreg., Mr. Taft said that he was 
heartily convinced that the country was tired of the plethora of 
millionaires and their influence. 

That depends. Folks who have still something they would like 
to sell at better prices are tired of the plethora of policies and their 
influence. 

Excess of anything is awkward. If the plethora of millionaires 
must go, give us some assurance, Judge, that we will also get 
relief from the plethora of policies. 


by Willoughby C. Allen. 














““OH, BRING BACK MY BONNIE TO ME!”’ 
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THE IM-PURITAN 


A Fresh Start 


By Chesterton Todd 


Rd bis morning I speak of was bright and 
beautiful. There was a spanking breeze 
from the southwest—great bluefish 
weather! I couldn’t wait to get out to 
sea. I saw the skipper of my boat, tied 
up to the dock in front of the hotel, get- 
ting ready. He was shaking out the main- 
sail and unfurling the jib and getting out 
the fish-lines, and I was beginning to dance 
round like all possessed when, suddenly, who 
should come out of the door but my former wife. 
“Well, Billy,” said she, as bland as you please, 
‘“*how are you, anyhow?” 
Ever since we parted from each other I and my 
former wife had been on first-rate terms. The differ- 
ences between us were, after all, something that neither 
one of us was to blame for. I guess, if the truth was 
known, both of us had too much ginger. Each of us wanted 
to boss the other, and, both being big, hefty and muscular, it 









wasn’t possible to get along together. At any rate, we gota 
divorce all right and lived happy ever after—that is to say, we 
had up to this morning which I speak of. 

“Well, well, Ellen,” says I, kind of holding her off at arms’ 
length, “‘you certainly do seem chipper. I heard about you 
getting married. Married life seems to agree with you. That 
is to say,”’ says I, “‘it agrees with you better than it used to.” 

Ellen blushed. 

“T’m awfully glad, Billy,’ 
meet in this offhand way! 
know. I see the look in your eye. 

“Yes,” I says, ‘‘I can’t wait to get off. I brought in twenty- 
eight of ’em yesterday, and I’m just getting my hand in.” 

“‘That’s splendid!” She looked at me kind of curious like. 
“Billy, will you do me a favor, for old time’s sake ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“‘Well, the fact is, my husband is awfully fond of bluefishing, 
but he is” —— 


, 


she says, “that we happened to 
You are going off bluefishing, I 


” 
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She stopped and hesitated. 

“Isn’t he strong?” I asked. 

“No, Billy, he isn’t that kind at all. 
angel; there never was a man like him on the face of the earth. 


He is an angel—a heavenly 
He is 
You ought to see :ome of the poetry he writes. It gives 
you queer feelings all over—your eyes begin to get wet—your heart 
swells all up inside of you. Oh, I can tell you, Josiah is fine! But 
he ain’t strenuous, Billy ; he ain’t-our kind. Now, he just loves blue- 
fishing. You ought to hear him describe it. He gets in a lot of 
beautiful thoughts about the ‘wild sea waves’ and ‘spray dashing in 
your face’ and ‘lines whisking’ and ‘sails flapping.’”’ 

“Has he ever been?”’ says I. 

“‘No,” says she. She tapped her head significantly. ‘‘It’s all in his 
mind. He has got—what do you call it?—imagination. He sees 
things. Now, Billy, if you could kind of take him under your wing and 
show him the ropes and help him to pull in some of those fish, I should 
be grateful. I’d be most willing to forget the past!” 

“T’ll do it,” says I. 

There was nothing mean about me. 

Just at this moment a short, thin-looking little man came sidling out 
of the door onto the piazza. He had on a suit of white flannels that was 
about two sizes too big for him and a straw hat about two sizes too small. 
But you didn’t think anything about that when you looked at his face. 
It had such a mild, benevolent, cheerful, angelic expression plastered all 
over it that I took a great shine to him right off. 

“Billy,” said my former wife, “‘this is Mr. Huggins. 
Huggins now,” she said, with a great show of pride, 

“Mr. Huggins,” says I, ‘‘I’m delighted to meet you.” 

We shook hands warmly. Somehow or other we took to each other 
at once. Everything was explained in a few minutes. I volunteered to 
take Huggins out and show him how to catch bluefish, and Ellen waved 
us good-by from the porch as, clad in oilskins, we started away half an 
hour later on the good catboat Puck. 

Huggins and I, while we were sailing out to the fishing-grounds, sat 
in the bottom of the boat and got better acquainted, with the spray 
tickling our cheeks. I guess it was because Ellen and I were both too 
much alike that we didn’t get on, and I guess it was because Josiah was 
so different that we both got on with him. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” says I, “I am going to call you Josiah, and I 
would like to have you call me Bill.” 

‘*All right, Bill,” says he, looking up at me kind of timid like, because 
I was about four sizes bigger than he was. ‘‘Ellen has often spoken to 
me about you. She said that you and she didn’t get on very well. But 
she didn’t lay up anything against you. It was a case of incompati- 
bility.” 

“Worse than that,” says I; “‘it was a case of knockdown and drag 
out. We fit like cats and dogs.” 

“‘Ain’t that funny!” said Josiah. 
word together.” 

We had pretty good luck that day. We got over thirty fish; but 
after Josiah had pulled out four or five he was weaker than a wet rat, 
what with the water coming over the bows and a drizzling rain-storm, 
and I had to help him pull in the rest of the fish. But his spirit was 
willing, even if his flesh was weak. When we got back Ellen dosed us 
both up with a good, stiff drink of grog, and we sat in the front parlor 
of the hotel, fixed up in our best togs, talking over old times. That is, 
me and Ellen. Josiah was so tired that he didn’t feel much like saying 
anything. 

It was a great thing, my meeting Ellen on that vacation. After all, 
you never know what there may be in your former wife until you see 
her married to somebody else. We fished and we rowed and we talked 
and we played cards, and we had a bully good time, Ellen and Josiah 
and me. 

But of course all good things come to an end. Josiah had two weeks 
and I had the same, and, both of us arriving on the same day, natu- 
rally we both had to leave at the same time. The night before we went 
back Josiah motioned me aside. 

“*Bill,” says he, “‘we’ve had a pretty good time together.” 

‘Never had a better,”’ said I. 

“T was thinking, Bill, it would be a great thing if we could see more 
of each other.” 

“*So it would,” says I. 


a poet, too. 





I am Mrs. 


“Ellen and I never had a cross 











“You know, Bill, I’m clerking. 
money as you did.” 

- Money ain’t everything,” says I. 
than Ellen and I were.” 

“T know it,” says he. ‘At least, I judge so from what you both 
tell me. But at any rate, I want to know if you will come and live 
with us.” He looked around to see that nobody was listening. “Yeu 
see,” he said, “‘it’s this way. We have been talking over taking in an 
extra boarder to kind of help out. Now, Ellen said she wanted a man 
She said she wasn’t going to have any women around the house criti- 
cizing her cooking and picking her house to pieces. She said she 
wanted a man who came and went regularly, and never made any fuss. 
Now, you see it’s like this—if I had a stranger come and bcard with us— 
well, you never can tell, Bill. I am not of a jealous disposition, but 
somehow or other I would feel safer with you than with any one else, 
having been married to Ellen once. Now, if you could come and board 
with us and pay us a fair sum, it would ease things up a little—we 
would all be on an independent basis; Ellen would have a little pin 
money, and I think it would be a first-rate thing.” 

“Have you spoken to Ellen about it?” says I. 

‘Yes, and she thinks it is fine. She says you could get along living 
with us, so long as she wasn’t married to you. That was the only 
thing that stuck in her crop. She knows your habits, she knows what 
you like to eat, and if there is any talking to be done you can come 
straight to me.” Josiah swelled up his chest. “‘I’ll settle it with you,” 
said he, with a fierce smile. 

The fact of the matter was that since I had been divorced from 
Ellen I had been kind of lonesome. It was such a terrible experience, 
being married to her, that I hadn’t dared take another partner. But | 
felt the need of a companion, and it seemed to me that Josiah could 
fit in as well as anybedy. I was strenuous and kind of sporty—that 
is to say, I had to keep doing something all the time to keep my muscles 
in training, and Josiah was just the other way. And so, when he made 
this proposition I jumped at it like a bluefish at an eel-skin. 

Next day we came to town, and inside of three hours I had moved 
my bag and baggage over to Josiah’s. I was the star boarder. I had 
the second floor front. 

And I must say that Ellen treated me all right. I know that |] 
couldn’t have got along with her any better if we had been married over 
again; but somehow, as long as it wasn’t personal, we treated each 
cther as polite as could be. 

It was a great relief to Josiah, too. The money I paid for board 
eased things up, and Josiah took up his poetry—and I can tell you he 
was a genius at it for fair. 

Josiah’s poetry was mostly sentimental—about love and sweet- 
hearts, and I suppose ten years ago I’d a thought it was too soft; but 
somehow living there as I did with this happy pair and seeing how 
peaceful and lovey-dovey they were, it made me feel sentimental also. 

Jcsiah noticed it and spoke to me about it one day. 

“Bill,”’ he says, “‘you don’t seem quite so cheerful of late as you used 
to be. I noticed you looking kind of far away, and you don’t take so 
much interest. Perhaps the table ain’t so good as it ought to be. I'll 
speak to Ellen about it.” 

“Don’t you do it!” says I. 
Never better!” 

I looked at him closely. For such a small, undersized framework he 
had a wonderful spirit, did Josiah. I got so I kind of leaned on him. 

“‘Can’t I trust you with a secret ?”’ says I. 

“You surely can,” says he. 

“Well, the fact is, then, that I’m lonesome. I see you and Ellen so 
happy and me floating around with no one to love me, and I can tell 
you, Josiah, it’s getting on my nerves. The worst of it is, that I’m 
afraid to tackle married life again. It was so awful before that I don’t 
care to repeat the experiment.” 

Then it occurred to me that this was hardly fair to Josiah, consid- 
ering that things were so different with him. 

“‘Of course,” I says, “‘you understand how I mean that, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do,” exclaimed Josiah. “Perfectly.” 

He put his arm in mine, familiar like. 

“‘My dear friend,” he says, ‘‘if you was to marry the right woman, 
she’d be the making of you. Bill,”’ he says, “‘you long to be loved.” 


I guess I don’t make as much 


“You are a blame sight happier 


“No, Josiah, the table is all right. 
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tion of tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a notable 
Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger than the famous Quarter Grand). 


A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in the direc- 
@ Itis an instrument of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality and not quan- 


tity has been the first consideration. @ Itis a new departure in modern piano building, 
and in inviting attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 796 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 





























Goal of Perfection 


Of all musical instruments the piano is the most 








vital, the most intricately constructed, the most 
delicately adjusted ; and of all pianos, the Steinway 
is the highest expression of piano art--so conceded 
by all judges. 

No time is too long, no pains too great, no cost 
too large, no effort too vast to expend in achieving 
for each individual Steinway the goal of artistic 
perfection. 



























































For a concrete example, Wwe invite you to ex- 
amine the Steinway Vertegrand; a piano at $500 
which more closely approximates the ideal mod- 
erate-priced piano than any other ever originated. 




















Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, ‘‘ The Triumph of 
the Vertegrand,"” sent on request and mention of this magazine 



































Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107 & 109 East Fourteenth Street 
New York 



















































Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


is the cologne invented in Cologne, Germany, nearly 200 years 
ago. It is the original and only genuine. Positive’y all other 


‘ 


“colognes” are different from it. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
“The Perfume 


of Royalty 


which gives the story of its manufacture, 





complete means of identification and all 
sizes and styles of bottles. 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save 
for the name of the United States Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin 
& Co., of New York, which is printed zz ved at the lower left 
hand corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle you get has 
that name on it, also note the word Gegenuder in the second 
dine. To assist in remembering it, cut out the facsimile. The 
genuine Eau de Cologne is put up in three styles and shapes 
of bottles, which are shown here. 











: If your dealer does not 
: supply the genuine, write 
: us and we will tell you 
: how to get it, 


i Schieffelin & Co. 
H New York 


Sole Agents for United 
States 







































“That’s it! You've hit it!” saysI. “I can’t write poetry or express 
myself, but, Josiah, if I could only strike it right and meet such a 
woman, I’d prove what a husband I could make!” 

“Can you trust me?” says Josiah. 

“T guess I can.” 

“‘You’ve got confidence in my judgment ?” 

“T have.” 

Josiah was small and wizened, but he was great on human nature. 

‘“‘T know a woman,” he says, ‘‘who’ll do. Yes, sir, it’s just the thing,’ 
he went on, meditatively. ‘‘Only,” he says, cautiously, “‘if I let you 
meet her, Bill, you won’t go back on us, will you?” 

“Never!” says I. 

“We couldn’t get along without you, Bill, and Ellen would neve: 
forgive me if I was the means of your parting from us.” 

“Don’t worry,” says I. ‘‘T’ll be true to both of you.” 

“All right. You come with me to-morrow night, if I can see her 
and arrange it.” 

Having every confidence in him, I went along. 

The next evening he took me to call on the loveliest, sweetest, dearest 
little bit of a woman I ever saw. 

She had big, soulful eyes. She was brimming with the right kind oi 
womanly sentiment. 

Josiah said I was a friend of his and left us alone. 

I can tell you, it was love at first sight. 

We just seemed to be made for each other. 

In a month we were engaged. In two months we were married. 

Then we came back from our trip and settled down with Josiah 
and Ellen. And there we’ve been ever since, the four of us, just as 
happy as we can be. 

One afternoon, when Sarah Jane—that’s my present wife—and 
Ellen—that’s Josiah’s—were both out shopping, and Josiah and I were 
sitting in front of the fire cracking nuts and drinking cider, he turns to 
me suddenly and says: - 

“Bill,” says he, “‘how is it?” 

“Grand,” says I. ‘‘Josiah, I owe it all to you. Sarah Jane,” says 
I, “is an angel.” 

Josiah smiled. 

“T didn’t think so,” says he, ‘“‘when I was married to her.” - 

“You married to her!” says I. 

“Yes,” says Josiah. “I can tell you now, when it’s all turned 
right and just as I planned. We fit like dogs and cats.. That’s why 
we got divorced.” 

He turned on me calmly. 

“You see,” says he, “‘it’s like this. You and Ellen were too muc! 
alike, and you couldn’t get along. And me and Sarah Jane were too 
much alike, and we couldn’t get along. There wasn’t anything th« 
matter with any of us, only we hadn’t struck the right combination 
But we have now, haven’t we, Bill?” 

And then the truth dawned on me. 

“We have indeed, Josiah,” says I. 

And I raised my glass. 

“‘Here’s to good old Divorce! Drink her down!”’ says I. 

And we both drank a bumper. 








—— 
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OME years ago, according to P. T. O., the Princess Louise, Duch- 

ess of Argyll, hit upon the idea of asking the sovereigns and princes 
and princesses of Europe the singular question, ‘Of whom or of what 
are you envious?” The answers to this question are contained in an 
album, and some of them are very curious. For example, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph wrote: ‘I envy the lot of every man who is not an 
emperor.” The Kaiser wrote: “There is only one man of whom I am 
not envious, and that is the man who does not love his country.” There 
was a great similarity in the answers, for the Queen of Norway, who 
was then merely Princess Maud of Wales, replied: ‘When I am at home, 
and looking after my own affairs, I do not envy any one; but when I have 
to be the royal highness I envy everybody.” —Buffalo Courier. 
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The Cabinet Mystery 


CHARACTERISTIC story is being te!ld of 
A John B. Herreshoff, the blind yacht-builder, of 
Bristo R. I., and head of the famous family that 
has given our country so many victories in the con- | 
tests for the America’s Cup. Herreshoff was a guest | 
at a |.rge party in Bristol when the hostess was 
proud.y displaying a cabinet just received from an 
antiq:.« shop in New York and bought for seven 
hund:ed dollars as a product of the year 1710. 

It was observed by one of the other guests that 
Herr: hoff alone refrained from favorable comment, 
although the old man had examined the cabinet by 
hisde!icatetouch. Finding an opportunity, the man 
app! hed Herreshoff and asked him the reason for 
his s'ience. Hereshoff chuckled. 

“7’|] let you into a secret, if you don’t breathe a 
wor, of it to the good Mrs. B ,»” he said. 

The promise having been given, Herreshoff led | 
the way with his unerring directness to the cabinet, | 
and, extracting a drawer, he ran the tips of his 
fins lightly over the bottom and chuckled again: 

“Circular saws in 1710? Poor Mrs. B- 
Saturday Evening Post. | 

ey 

[’ HAS been often said that the familiar whimsi- | 
ties of the great Russian pianist are assumed 
mercly for stage use; but a story just reported from 
London proves conclusively that De Pachmann’s 
m humor—although in this instance delightfully 
malicious—is by no means excluded from his private 
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lhe tale runs that De Pachmann and Goldmark, 


the famous opera composer, met in front of the lat- 
ter’s Vienna home a short time ago. Goldmark is 
a estimable old gentleman and a writer of ex- 
ce ally brilliant and melodious music; but his 
ol eat fault is most overwhelming conceit, a trait 
which often gives his friends occasion for much mer- 


riment at his expense. As De Pachmann and Gold- 
walked away from the composer’s house the 
pianist pointed backward over his shoulder and said: 


“That modest little edifice will be signally distin- 
guished some day after you are dead.” 

“Indeed,’”?’ murmured Goldmark, blushing with 
pleasure. 


‘es,”’ continued De Pachmann; “they will dec- 
rate it with a tablet.” 
\nd pray, what do you suppose they will say on | 
the tablet after I am dead?” asked the composer, | 
| 
eag ly. | 
lo Let,” was De Pachmann’s pithy reply as he 
scuttled across the Ring Strasse.— Exchange. 





Meta-Oxytetraethyldiamidotriphenylcarbridids | 


N )T the least remarkable of the results flowing 
from the passage of the free alcohol bill is meta- | 


ox) \ctraethyldiamidotriphenylcarbridids. If the} 
r has any doubts on the subject he may ask 
t} ommissioner of Internal Revenue, who has 
I trying it on the collectors throughout the 


y. It is a part of the formula for denaturing 
alcohol used in the manufacture of watches. 
toxicant containing it ought to be safe in the | 
ce of even. the most hardened inebriate.— 
s Weekly. 


Twain to the Ladies 


‘A ARK TWAIN,” said a Chicagoan, “crossed 

the Atlantic with me on the Minneapolis, 

and his conversation made the captain’s table very 

gay 

lhe ladies continually encircled the humorist, 

and the last night on board he proposed a toast in 
their honor. 

“The ladies,’ he said, raising his glass and bow- 

ing. ‘The ladies—second only to the press in the 
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Merely Announcing 


Ignition. Carpenter dual ignition 
system—using Eiseman Magneto and 
Carpenter single vibrating coil. 

Genuine Imported Ball Bearings, 
throughout transmission, wheels, steer- 
ing system, bevel gear, crank shaft, etc. 

Brakes. Metal to Metal, internal 
and external, shoe type, on rear wheels. 

Transmission. Four speed Select- 
ive. Direct on third. 

The only shaft drive system sup- 


New York - Motor Sales Co., Motor Mart, 62nd & Broadway 


Boston - H.C. Stratton Company, 173 Huntington Avenue 
Pittsburgh - - Bellefield Motor Co., 4518 Henry Street 
Chicago - - De Luxe Motor Sales Co., Michigan Avenue 
St. Louis  Lakedel Automobile Co., 5143-45 Delmar Boulevard 


AGENCIES 














plied with a solid rear I-Beam axle such 
as is used on high powered chain driven 
cars. Wheels. 36x4 front; 36x5 rear. 

Clutch. Cone, Metal to Metal, cork 
inserts. 

Springs. Semi-eliptic front; plat- 
form (3 point) rear, made by Lemoine 
(France). 

All shafts, gears, connecting rods, 
stationary axles, driving axles, propellor 
shaft, etc., are Chrome Nickel Steel 









Cincinnati bd Reliance Motor Car Co. . 216 East Third Street 
San Antonio - D. W. McElroy & Co., 406-8 Market Street 
San Franciséo - City Hall Automobile Co., 66 Fulton Street 
Los Angeles - Pacific Auto Co., 1028 South Main Street 
St. Paul - - - F. W. Ramaley, 650 Grand Avenue 














dissemination of news.’”—Utica Observer. 





CALIFORNIA-—FOtR DAYS FROM NEW YORK 
By NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
















































AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden grow ? 
With silver bells and cockleshells 
All standing in a row. 


(BY W-LL-M SH-K-SP-R) 
Sooth ye, fair maid, whose mind doth seem to be 
Contrariwise, and who hath been ylcept 
Mary, and is ofttimes bespoken as Marie, 
And who betimes the while at boardingeschool thou wert 
Didst write thyself Mayrye, 

I fain would ask 
How doth thy little plot of ground wherein 
Rosemary, sage and marjoram and thyme 
Shouldst sprout and bud and bloom and bear— 
How doth it grow? 

What? Odsblood! 

Nay! Not with silvery bells whose mellow tune 
Doth even so outclink the clinkless cockleshells! 


(BY EDG-R ALL-N P-E) 
Look at Mary in her patch 
Garden patch— 
Dressed her growing crop to match— 
What a match! 
The potatoes making eyes as she swiftly, softly flies 
As an angel cleaves the azure o’er the heights of paradise, 
While the corn pricks up its ear: as fair Mary’s steps it hears, 
And the turnips turn to watch her as with gentle grace she nears 
Till she stops above the beets 
And my heart all madly beats— 
Oh, it beats, beats, beats, beats, beats, beats beats, beats! 
(BY A. C. SW-NB-RN) 
So I prithee, fair maid, in thy garden 
With thy hoes and thy hose and thy hose— 
(Should I not mention those, beg your pardon?) 
Can you tell me to-day how it grows? 
With its serrated bells made of silver, 
With its cockleshells all in a row, 
With its— 
bilver, dilver, filver, gilver, 
hilver, jilver, kilver, milver, 
nilver, pilver, wilver, vilver— 


Ah, there’s no rhyme for that—let it go! 


(BY w-LT WH-TM-N) 
1 salute you, Mary, in the garden, 
With your hoe and rake and trowel, 
And the smudge on your cheeks, and your eyes 
Looking scanningly over the back fence to see 
Who is watching. I salute the corn and onions 
And beets and radishes and all those things. 
I am one with the tomato and the lettuce, 
And my heart is attuned to the soft vibration of the pease. 
(Traubel, be sure to put this in your memoirs.) 
I salute thee, contrary one! 
Contrariness, thy name is woman, just as stubbornness is the 
synonym for man. 
For we are all puffs of breath and heart-beats of infinity, 
And even now J feel a sympathy and a pang 
In unison with my unknown brother, 
Who stubs his toe on Jupiter 
Or gets his feet wet on the Milky Way. 
But, as I was saying, 
Is your garden doing any good this summer ? 
(Note for Traubel: Talk to me about this.) 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
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DON’T PUT OUT THE LIGHT 

In a little town in northern Pennsylvania there is a fire de- 
partment in which the citizens take great pride, composed as it 
is wholly of volunteers. 

Late in April a fire broke out at midnight. When the depart- 
ment came upon the scene only one lantern could be found. The 
smoke was pouring out of the building, but no flames appeared, 
and it was very dark. 

Finally, a tongue of flame shot out of one corner of the struc- 
ture, and the crowd cheered as the man at the nozzle directed a 
stream of water toward it. At this crisis, the excited captain 
shouted : 

“‘ Hey there, Bill! Be careful what you do! Keep the water off 
that blaze! Don’t you see that’s the only light we’ve got to put 
out the fire by?” —Harper’s Weekly. 

“He's a good salesman.” 

“Persuasive, eh?” 

“Persuasive? He could sell the Cuban Government a snow- 
plow!”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





PARASHOOTS TO MEND ?”’ 


“ANY OL’ 


A LITERAL MESSENGER 


It is told of the late Chauncey Shafer, who bears the same rela- 
tion to New York's “anecdotage”’ that Sydney Smith does to 
London’s, that he employed in his law office a stunted youth of 
tractable temperament. 

One day Mr. Shafer returned from lunch in a lively mood, and 
by token of the Madeira he had consumed summoned Billy into 
his private office. 

“Boy,” he said, carelessly, “go over to the Special Term and 
see what in h—— they’re up to there.” 

The late Judge Brady was presiding over the trial of an action 
involving many interesting questions of substantive law. Hence 
the court room was empty save for the litigants, their counsel and 
the necessary witnesses. Judge Brady’s kindliness toward women 
and children was proverbial and when Billy stood against the 
railing of the enclosure, his face barely reaching over the balus- 
trade, the judge noticed him immediately. He interrupted the 
arguments of counsel and turned to Billy. 

‘Well, my lad,” he said, in suave, judicial accents, ‘what can 
I do for you?” 

“I’m from Mr. Shafer’s office,” Billy replied, “‘and he wants 
to know what in h 





you’re up to over here.” —Success. 





BATHING IN GREAT SALT LAKE 


Bathing in Great Salt Lake is an unique experience, 

Flights of steps lead down into the water from the interminable 
platform along which the bathhouses are situated. The water 
is quite shallow at first, and you find a rare enjoyment for a time! 
in wriggling your toes about in the salt that forms the bottom! 
in place of accustomed sand. You are obliged to wade oyti 
some distance before you experience the peculiar buoyancy off 
the lake. First, you feel your feet trying to swim out from under 
you. You find it more and more difficult to walk. You begin 
to float in spite of yourself. Then you realize you are non- 
sinkable. You can’t sink it you want to. Throw yourself on 
your back or sit down or try to swim and you bob about likea 
rocking-chair in a freshet. You feel as though you had beep 
turned to cork. You can’t help looking at the phenomenon 
subjectively. You don’t see that there is anything peculiar 
about the water. It looks and feels like any other | ithing 
water—until you get some of it in your eyes or in your mouth, 
Then you wish you hadn’t come. Ocean water is sweet in com- 
parison. In fact, the chemists tell us it is eight times less salty, 

You can’t drown in the lake by sinking, but you can he 
suffocated to death, which is just about as uncomfortable and 
undesirable. We found signs everywhere warning us against 
being too talkative or too frolicsome in the water. 

When we came vut we brought with us large deposits of salt 
on our skin. As the water evaporated we found ourselves 
covered with white crystals. Only a strong shower bath of 
fresh water or a good clethes brush can put you into fit condition 
to dress.— The Travel Magazine. 


THAT very eminent pessimist, James J. Hill, the Schopenhauer 
of American finance, after remarking the need of “‘a strong, 
calm hand to guide us,’”’ and making incidentally the movement 
a card player makes when he holds a straight flush, consoles Wall 
Street with the assurance that he does not see how stocks can go 
much lower. His opinion was the occasion yesterday for a> 
variety of comment in speculative circles. 

James R. Keene said it reminded him of the Irish coa! miner 
who fell down the shaft. Pat had a curious experience. The 
shaft was a new one, about 75 feet deep, and when the Irishman 
tumbled in he did,not go the whole distance immediately. He 
lodged about a third of the way down, and his fellow-workmen 
struggled to save him, Pat directing the operations. Just as they 
thought they had succeeded, he crashed down another twenty 
five feet, when an obstruction caught him, and the rescue cam 
paign was begun anew and with greater difficulty. When they 
were a second time on the point of success, to the dismay of the 
rescuing party, Pat went headlong into the lower deep. Now all 
was silent; no sound from the unfortunate Hibernian. 


i 
Leaning far over the edge of the shaft, the foreman shouted 9 
g 


through a trumpet: “Pat, I say, Patrick.” 
From the darkness and mystery of the underworld came the 


> 


solitary word, “ Hurroo! 
‘**Are you much hurted, Pat?” 
“T am not, begorra.” 
“Where are ye, Pat?” 
“Phat’s that ye’re sayin’?” 
“Where are ye, Pat? Where the divil are ye?” 
“Where am I? Where am I? Glory be to God, I’m on the 
bottom at lasht.”——-New York Commercial. 


ITS DAILY THRILL 


rhe through train from the West had stopped at the little 
station where the overland flyer from the East was to pass it. 

‘What is the popuiatiun of your village?’ asked one of the 
passengers. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the station agent; “ but if your train 
doesn’t leave within the next five minutes you’ll have time to 
count ’em for yourself. They’re all here at the dee} 
Chicago Tribune. 


HIS OWN INTEREST 


A Richmond lawyer was consulted not long since by a colored 
man who complained that another negro owed him three dollars 
a debt which he absolutely refused to discharge. The credito 
had dunned and dunned him, but all to no purpose. He hat 
finally cume to the lawyer in the hope that he could give him 
some good advice. 

“What reason does he give for refusing to pay you?” asked 
the legal man. 

“Why, boss,” said the darky, “he said he done owed me dat 
money for so long dat de interest had et it all up, an’ he didn’t 
owe me a cent.’”’—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Back Up Your Gray Matter With 
COUPON BOND 





| Use COUPON BOND for Letters That Count 


| One year or fifty years from now, your 
| letters in other people’s files will look as 
vell as the day they were received if they 
are written on 


COUPON BOND 


COUPON BOND betters by age, because it is 


le slowly. 


You cannot hasten the process of paper ma- 
i and get as good a paper as by the old slow 
thod. You have to build a sheet of paper. 
t is whv a blind man could tell a sheet of 

COUPON BOND in a ream of other papers. 
e ‘feel’? would tell him the character of the 
iper. Its strength and surface would tell the 
ry of slow, careful manufacture. 


BACK UP YOUR GRAY MATTER WITH 


COUPON BOND 


No paper is too good for letters that have to 

punt. 

Try it for yourself. Make an exneriment. 
Get a month’s supply of GOUPON_ BOND from 

vur printer and check up results. 





The COUPOW BOND book —showing various 

| weights, finishes and colors, and how finely the paper 
prints, will be sent you with the name ofa local printer 
or stationer who can supply you. Write us on your 








| business letterhead. 


| AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial 
Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


























Winter Cruises 


For Rest—Amusement— 
Health—Experience 
@ Hamburg-American Cruises offer 


best opportunities for pleasant ocean 
tripsunder most favorable conditions. 

@ The itineraries are most comprehen- 
sive—including some of the most 
interesting places in Europe and 
America. 

@ To the Orient, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, West 
Indies, Panama Canal, Bermuda, 
South and Central America. 

@ Made by magnificent twin-screw 
steamers equipped with every con- 
venience and comfort for luxurious 
travel. 

@ Trips to suit all inclinations. Dura- 
tion from 13 to 79 days. 

gq Cost from $75 to $300 and up- 
ward. Rates with or without shore 
excursions. 

@ 20 years’ experience in arranging 
and managing cruises insures efficient 
management. 

@ Tourist department with exceptional 
facilities. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 


HAMBURG=AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
1334 Walnut St. 159 Randolph St. 901 Olive St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
St Market St. 


90 State St. 908 rket 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ° 
























































WINCHESTER 
: om Me 





Repeating and 
Single-Shot Rifles 


shoot straight and strong. 
They are made in all desir- 
able calibers and for accuracy, 
reliability and finish repre- 
sent the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Shoot 
a Winchester once and 
you'll shoot one always. 


Winchester Rifles and Winchester 
Cartridges are made for each other. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


























for you. 


Satisfaction 























ES MANY things you eat, drink, wear or use for your own satisfaction or the entertainment of your 
friends, there are substitutes, imitations of quality. 

Some dealers decry certain articles on the ground that the producers spend so much in advertising 
that they have to charge a high price. The dealer who uses that kind of argument is probably trying to 
palm off on you a substitute in which there is a larger profit to him. 

The advertising of any article of wide sale does not cost enough to add a single penny to its price. 

Every LIFE advertiser is after your second order. 

If he gets your second order he captures your trade—that means success for him and satisfaction 


To obtain it he must “make good” on the first. 


Know the trade-marks, watch the labels and refuse substitutes if you want satisfaction. 






























SUFFERING 
I’ve suffered from the toothache, 
And an earache I have had; 
Cucumbers, too, have given me 
A pain I thought was bad. 
I’ve had my share of suffering, 
To leaven nature’s charms; 
But I’ve known no meaner agony 
Than just two sunburned arms. 


I’ve gone through all the tortures 
Of a felon and a boil; 
I’ve had a burning fever 
And a cannon’s quick recoil 
Has singed my face and whiskers, 
But these were merely charms 
To the torment I have suffered 
With a pair of sunburned arms. 


-Detroit Free Press. 


Tue SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


AN APT COMPARISON 

When Ab del Hakk was poor he was one day traveling across 
a weary plain, says the author of ‘ Life in Morocco,”’ and was 
very hungry. So he came to the house of the Widow Zaidah, 
who was also poor; but when he made known his want she set 
before him two hard-boiled eggs, all the food there was in her 
house. 

Later, when Ab del Hakk lived in Marakesh and was very 
rich, Meludi, the lawyer, disliking him, persuaded the Widow | 
Zaidah to sue him for the eggs; but not for the eggs alone, for 
they would have become two chickens, which in time would 
have so multiplied that the whole fortune of Ab del Hakk would 
not now pay for them. When the case came to trial the rich 
man was not in court. 

““Why is the defendant not here?’ demanded the judge. 

“My lord,” said his attorney, “‘he is gone to sow boiled beans.” | 

“Boiled beans?” 

“Boiled beans, my lord.” 

“Ts he mad ?” | 

‘He is very wise, my lord.” 

“Thou mockest!” 

“Surely, my lord, if hard-boiled eggs can be hatched, boile« 
beans will grow.” 

The suit was promptly dismissed, with costs to the plaintiff. 


| 
| 


If pivoting in Scores, buy a “‘ Rad-Bridge”’ pivoting Score. 


A DIFFICULT ROLL-CALL 

The professor of English in one of our Western colleges was | 
noted for being very absent-minded. It was his custom to call | 
the roll each morning before the lecture. One morning, after | 
calling a name to which there was no response, he looked up and, 
peering over his spectacles, asked, sharply: 

“Who is the absent boy in the vacant chair I see before me ?”’ 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


NATURE. STUDY | 


said the father to his small son, who was following 


’ 


“ Tommy,’ 
him round the course, “‘what makes the grass grow?” 

“The grass has blades, and with these it cuts its way through 
the ground.’’—Goljing. 


“THERE is no reason why the pedestrian and the motorist 
should harbor any antagonism.” 

“No. 
afraid of being run over and the other is afraid of being blown 
up.”—Washington Star. 


The principal difference between them is that one is 


GREAT 
“Its purity 


BEAR SPRING 


WATER | 
has made it 


famous."* 


“] TELL you, mum,” remarked Sandy Pikes, as he dipped up 
the strawberries and cream, “when you are leading the hobo life | | 
you have to keep up with the times.” 





“Ts that so, my poor man?” said the sympathetic housewife. | 
| 


Now, | | 


“Yes, indeed, mum; why, dis time last year I used to say I 
came from San Francisco, and people used to give me hand- 
outs, ‘cause they thought I was an earthquake sufferer. 
if I should forget and say I came from San Francisco dey would 
be liable to hand me over to de police for being an escaped 
grafter.”’ 


—Chicago News. 










It gives relish to an 


Beware of Imitations. 













Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. It adds 
zest to Welsh Rarebit, 
Macaroni with cheese, 
Cheese Toast and all 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


otherwise insipid dish. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 











THE INTERNATIONAL-DENTIFRICE 


Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


| antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies—sweet- 
} ens the breath — hardens the gums — whitens 
the teeth—A leading dentifrice for a 
THIRD OF A CENTURY 
The metal pockeos is most convenient for 
travel or the home. No liquid or powder to 
spill or waste. 25c—at All Druggists. 
(Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it.) 
Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Tdeal for sunburn, keeps the skin soft and 
smooth; nothing better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all eruptions. e col- 
lapsible metal tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it, send 
tous. Sent postpaid for 26 Cents. 





























Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial-No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 















HINCKEL & 
WINCKLER 


Frankfurt a/Main 


Finest 
Rhine and 
_ Moselle 
_ Wines 


Grand Prize 
St. Louis 1904 


Send for Catalogue 
of Specialties 













C. H. ARNOLD & CO. 
(E.. W. Snyder, Pres.) 
R Sole Agents New York 





LIFE’'S RECORD 





Automobile and Auto Accessory Advertising 


1904 
1905 . ' 
1906 


1907 (nine months only) . 
NINE MONTHS OVER FORTY PER CENT. 


INCREASE FOR 


: 20,350 lines 
45,378 lines 
47,168 lines 
52,178 lines 









Although we now figure 420 lines to the page, these figures are based on 560 lines to the page on Life 
copy only, as that was the basis for other years. A page of magazine copy was always figured on 420 


lines to the page. 
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ow Many Irips 
to the 
‘Laundry? 


We see to it in the making 
that our collars are given the 
strength to outwear all others. 

The best men’s shops sell Corliss-Coon 

Collars. If not willingly supplied send us 

25c. for any two collars you would like to 

try. 
We wanttosend you ourstyle book show- 
ing all the latest shapes. Free on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Dept. J. 
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? 
Here’s the Place 
where Rubberset Shaving Brushes 
are different fromany other 
brushes made—the setting. Ordi- 
nary shaving brushes are set in 
glue, rosin or cement, none of 
which can stand the action of hot 


The setting crumbles— 
and then—the bristles come out 


water. 


on your face. Now, with 


Rubb erset 


TRADE MARK 
SHAVING BRUSHES 


that’s all done away with. The bristles in these 
brushes are set in a solid head of hard vulcan- 
ized rubber. Nothing can separate the bristles 
from the rubber setting. That’s why oe7 | *Rub- 
berset”’ has this strong GUARANT behind 
it—‘‘The bristles won’t come out.” , * won't 
know what it is to shave right until you use the 
practical brush—the ‘‘ Rubberset.’’ ‘‘ Rubber- 
set’ stamped on every brush. Look for it. 

Price 25 cents to $6.00 at 
direct fromus on receipt of price. 


all leading dealer 
Write Sor anced 


» ov 


some Booklet showing the numerous styles. 
RUBBERSET BRUSH CO., 58 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



















Menagerie Modes 


(No woman can be truly smart unless she owns one gown of 


elephant gray.—Fashion Notes.) 
LL honor to the pachyderm— 
*Tis Fashion’s own decree, 
And woman doth herself array 
With sweet consistency. 
If one beast is a goodly thing, 
She'll utilize ’em all, by jing! 


With frock of elephantine hue 
Her waist of course must tapir; 
The jeweled lynx that clasp her belt 
Are quite the current caper— 
*Tis rumored that the mighty whale 
Supplies at least one small detail. 


The soft white rabat at her throat, 
Pierced by a tiger eye, 

Is almost hidden by her coat, 
Secured along the fly 

By several frogs—and over all 

A twining boa seems to crawl. 


Her hair is coiffed with tortoise-shell, 
Within it lurks a rat; 

A cygnet on her finger, 
And an owl upon her hat; 

A tiny mole upon her face 

Is never, therefore, out of place. 


Her shopping bag of lizard skin 
Was once all cold and clammy; 
Her hands are cased in yellow gloves 
That grew upon the chamois, 
And in her boudoir, negligée, 
She wears a pair of mules, they say. 


But when, well-groomed, she saunters forth 
Upon the promenade 

*Tis a “‘stupendous spectacle” 
A “dazzling street parade.” 

We wait, involuntarily, 

To hear the steam calliope. New York Times. 


Comforting 


LADY who had recently moved to the suburbs 
was very fond of her first brood of chickens. 
Going out one afternoon, she left the household in 
charge of her eight-year-old boy. Before her return 


| a thunder-storm came up. The youngster forgot the 


chicks during the storm, and was dismayed, after 


| it passed, to find that half of them had been drowned. 


he thought best 
rather than 


Though fearing the wrath to come, 
to make a clean breast of the calamity, 
leave it to be discovered. 


“Mamma,” he said, contritely, when his mother 


had returned, ‘‘mamma, six of the chickens are 
dead.” 
“Dead!” cried his mother. “Six! How did they 


die ?”’ 
The boy saw his chance. 
“‘T think—I think they died happy,’ he 


Harper’s Weekly. 
The Dog 


E HAS served us by its life for an immense pe- 
riod of time, going back into the dim regions 
of the prehistoric past, where we find from Eastern 


| monuments and Northern middens that the dog was 
| already the companion and friend and helper of 
| primitive man. 
| mense claim on our gratitude and our love we are 


On this past history and this im- 


asked by the vivisector to allow him to found a claim 
to make the dog submit to the deliberate exploitation 
of its living body, its sensitive nervous organization, 
its still more sensitive feelings in the torture-trough 
of the vivisector, simply for the satisfaction of “pure 
curiosity” in the pursuit of knowledge.—The Abo- 
litiontst. 





dyeing or cleaning of fine dresses in silk, | 
velvets and laces, also carpets and hangings, | 
is a constant success at JULES DOUX, NLY things to eat and drink and wear are high 


French Dyer-Cleaner, 6 Burnet Street, | in price. Happiness is at the same old figure. 
UTICA, N. Y. _—San Francisco News Letter. 


The Price of Happiness 









‘Watermanisideal Fountain Pen 











said.— | 
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Plain ‘Gold Mounted Gold Mounted Filigree Sterling= 
Chased and Chased or Cap slack or CardinaB 
Mottled Plain Bands Plain or Chased No. 412 $5.00 
No. 12 $2.50 No, 12 $3.50 No. 12 $3.50 No. 414 7.00 
No 13 3.50 No. 13 450 No. 13 450 No. 415 8.so 
No. 14 4.00 No. 14 5.00 No. 14 5.00 No. 416 9.50 
No. 15 5.00 No 15 6.00 No. 15 6.00 No. 417 11.00 
No. 16 6.00 No. 16 7.00 No, 16 Ge No. 418 = 12.00 
No.17 7.00 14K No. 17 co 18:Kt. Gold Filled 
No. 18 8 00 Solid Gold No, 18 9.00 0512 $10.00 
German Silver No. 414 0° With No 0514 12.50 
Clip-Caps add No. 15 10.00 Name Plate 14-Kt. Solid Gold 
25¢. to price. No. 16 12.00 for Initials No. 514 §25.00 
For sale by best dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 








[tiie persons think 
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that all Ales are 
alike—until 


they try 
Evans’ 


there is 
other. 


Clubs, Restaurants and Dealers. 









Then they 
wonder why 


any 


y, 














Park & Tilford 


New York 


Founded 1840 


“AT LOWEST 
PRICES” 


as aterm,isone Park & Tilford 
desire to emphasize. A compari- 
son of their prices and qualities 
will show that nowhere else can 
there be had, at similar prices, 


Teas and Coffees nearly so 
good as those offered by this 


house. 
COFFEES TEAS 
Finest Maracaibo, | English Breakfast 
18c. a pound | 90c. to 40c. 
P. & T. Blend Formosa Oolong 
24c. a pound $1.50 to 28c. 
Mocha and Java | Orange Pekoe 
3le. a pound | 80c. to 50c. 


Deliveries made out of town 























Power: 





The Standard of 
Corset Fashion 


DONE 


Recferne- 
(foewele- 


The charm of 
a Redfern fig- 
ure is subtly 
felt —whether 
the gownbethe 
snug-fitting 
» Princess,or the 
clinging Em- 
pire, it is the 
corset that 
makes the fig- 
ure—not the 


| Lastest Books 


The Story of My Childhood, by Clara Barton. 
| (Baker and Taylor Company.) 

Montaigne’s Essays. Selected by Curtis H. Page. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Lone Star, by E. P. Lyle, Jr. 
Page and Company. $1.50.) 

The Younger Set, by R. W. Chambers. (D. Apple- 
ton and Company. $1.50.) 

Andiron Tales, by J. K. Bangs. (The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 

Sand-Burrs, by G. C. Connor. (Broadway Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

The Rabbit Foot, by Byrd Mason. 
Publishing Company.) 

Grandon of Sierra, by C. E. Winter. (Broadway 
Publishing Company.) 

Lovella, by Lydia R. Bixby. (Broadway Publish- 
ing Company.) 

The Purple Butterfly, by Louise C. Denio. (Broad- 
way Publishing Company.) 

Poland, the Public Inn, by Emily H. 


(Doubleday, 


(Broadway 


Borne. 





gown. 


Redfern cor- 
sets ate advised | 
by leading 
ey dressmakers, | 
who wish their 
.. creations dis- 
played to the 
best advantage. | 
They will be | 
especially _fit- | 
ted to you at | 
' any high-class | 
shop. | 
Greatly, Rubber But- | 
ton Hose Supporters 


attached. | 


Priced from $15.00) 
down to $3.50, accord- 
ing to material. 


The Warner Brothers Co., | 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Prettiest, 
Daintiest, 
Softest 
Made 








| 


|| Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men’s (Plain Front) $1.25 


Gomty Moccasin 


|| Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft leather 

'| soles with one inch of carded wool between | 
felt inner sole and felt || 
and leather outer soles, || 
making a perfect cushion | 


tread. Ideal for the bed- 1 


DELIVERED 








room. 1 
Colors: Red, Gray, Navy || 
THER, Blue. Fancy colors for Women || 


and Children. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 32 showing many new styles. || 


| DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. _ ||| 
114-116 East 13th Street, 





NEW YORK || | 








|| port was short and pithy. 


| (Broadway Publishing Company.) 


Grinmar, by Nathan Kussy. (Broadway Publish- 


| ing Company.) 


Tuckahoe, by Mrs. T. P. Bagby. (Broadway Pub- 


| lishing Company.) 


Clem, by Edna Kenton. (The Century Company. 
$1.00.) 

A Lost Leader, by E. P. Oppenheim. 
Brown and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Mauleverer Murders, by A. C. Fox-Davies. 
(John Lane Company. $1.50.) 

Temptation, by Richard Bagot. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) 

Barbary Sheep, by Robert Hichens. (Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25.) 

Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. (Harper and 
Brothers. $0.60.) 

2835 May/jair, by Frank Richardson. 
Kennerley. $1.50.) 


(Little, 


(Mitchell 


Taking a Flyer 


HE secretary of an Eastern company that some 

time ago was anxious to purchase a silver-lead 

mine in the Northwest tells of an amusing incident 
in the negotiations for its purchase. 

As the ore assayed well and everything looked 
propitious, a mining expert was sent to examine the 
mine. His report was favorable—too favorable, in 
fact, and aroused the suspicions of the would-be 
purchasers; so it was determined to investigate more 
closely. 

At this point a well-known mining man of Butte 
recommended that a certain rough-and-ready genius 
should be sent to look at the mine. ‘You can de- 
pend upon his judgment,” the mining man said. 
**You can trust to his report, which, in all probabil- 


|| ty, will be brief and very much to the point.” 


The advice was followed. As predicted, the re- 
It read substantially as 
follows: 

“GENTS: I have made an examination of the 
Xx mine, and report that the ore is there as repre- 
sented; that it assays high; that it is there in plenty; 
but to get your supplies in and your ore out, you will 
need a pack-train of bald eagles.” — Har per’s Weekly. 





HE fact is, the sensitiveness of feeling which man 
has made the leading characteristic of the dog, 
sensitiveness of body and sensitiveness of emotional 
character, makes the vivisection of the dog actually 
more cruel as well as morally a greater outrage than 
the vivisection of any other animal. The vivisection 
even of the anthropoid ape, of one blood, as science 
asserts, with man, hateful as it is, is a less hateful 


~ An Instantaneous 
Success 


TRADE MARK 


Petticoats 





- Light Strong 


Pure Dye 


Made of the New Taffeta 


-Feathersilk 


For sale everywhere. Look and wear as 


if they cost four times as much 
as they do. 





This Trade Mark must be on the waistband. 


Feathersilk the new Taffeta is for sale at all Lining 
Departments, Price 35c. a yard. 





The first Derby made in America was a C. & K. 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 


Hats are for 
the discrimi- 
nating—those 
| / for whom the best 


is none too good. 





Knapp-Felt DeLuxe Hats are 
Six Dollars. Knapp-Felt Hats 


are Four Dollars everywhere. 


Write for ‘‘The Hatman”’ 





outrage, for there is no betrayal of a many-centuried | 


love and devotion.—The A bolitionist. 


|| friendship, no treachery against an almost human | THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 


| BROADWAY, AT THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 


Feathersilk | 
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The Deserter 


Ww" ) dares go forth unsummoned from the feast 
f - c 

Of life, too eager for the dark unknown, 
W! 


tits not for the word to be released, 







raves the night, unbidden and alone, 


B 
H ve call coward, we that stand and wait, 
I ig the will to follow, though we deem 
I etter things are there beyond the gate, | 
’ ; ‘ 
r than hope, and deeper than our dream. 
\ he grasp of each there lies some key, 


| e might fit into the fast-closed door, 
I huts us from the one great mystery, 
between the After and Before. 
t hath courage thither let him flee, 
© must call him coward evermore. 
Vary Madison Lee, in Pacific Monthly. 


Punce Edward of Wales and Roosevelt 

Y NG Prince Edward, eldest son of the Prince 
| Princess of Wales, and destined to be King 

of England, has frequently startled his royal parents | 





and his tutors by his democratic tendencies and ut- | 

terances. The following anecdote, told by one of 

the prince’s tutors, shows how the “‘ boy prince” es- 
L timates roval ¢enius. 
In the royal library at Windsor, in the center of the | 
magazine table, a large album is placed. In this al- | 
bum can be seen the pictures of many eminent and | 

popular men and women of the day. ‘This book is 

as ge ° . ; ie . 

divided into sections—a section for each calling or 
‘profession. Recently-the young prince, who was 

staying with King Edward at the castle, in looking | 

through the book came across the pages devoted to 

the pictures of the rulers of the various nations. 
Prominently placed among these was a large photo- 

graph of President Roosevelt. 

‘Granddad, asked Prince Edward, placing his 

ning mn the President’s picture, ‘‘ President Roose- | 
t very clever man, isn’t he? I know you 
think an awful lot of him.” | 

i child,” answered King Edward, with a| 
K. smile. “President Roosevelt is a great and good | 
a In some respects I look upon him as a genius. 


} Some day I will give you a book telling you all about 
him, and what he has done for his great country. I 
want you to read it and take a lesson from his useful | 
ife. | 
A few days .ater King Edward, casually glancing | 
through the album, noticed that President Roose- | 
l velt’s photograph had Leen removed and placed in 
the section devoted to {Men and Women of the 

Time.” On asking the prince whether he had re- 

° moved the picture, he solemnly replied: “Yes, sir. 
You told me the other day that you thought Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a genius, so I took him away from 
the kings and emperors and put him among the fa- 


mous people.” Success. 


He Had Waited a Long Time | 


Bit NYE, when a young man, once made an 
ngagement with a lady to take her driving. | 

The appointed day came, but at the livery stable all | 

th rses were taken save one old, shaky, exceed- | 
gaunt beast. Mr. Nye hired it and drove to | 
end’s residence. 


lady kept him waiting nearly an hour before 


4 s ready, and then, on viewing the shabby out- 
y refused to accompany Mr. Nye. 
=) “Why,” she exclaimed, “that horse may die of old 
* moment!” 
: “Madam,” Mr. Nye replied, “when I arrived 
that horse was a prancing young colt.”—Harper’s 





Wee 





O \CE at a dinner at which Liszt was present, the 

iostess suddenly exclaimed in alarm that there 
were thirteen at table. “Don’t let that distress you, 
madam,” said Liszt, with a reassuring smile, ‘I’ 
eat for two!’’—Democratic Telegram. 
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Tobey 


Handmade Furniture 


is not the result of efforts to produce better furni- 
ture than that of othermakers. The only standards 
reckoned with in its construction are the ideals 
established fifty years ago and developed during 
our half-century of experience in making elegant 
furniture for the best types of American homes. 


In point of design, quality of materials and 
integrity of construction, each piece of Tobey 
Handmade Furniture is as perfect as the highest 
artistic skill and the best available craftsman- 
ship, painstakingly directed toward the achieving 
of our ideals, can make it. 





If you have need for furniture of a higher order than the 
conventional factory-made, we would be pleased to have 
you write us your requirements. With our reply we will 
send a copy of our booklet, ‘‘About Tobey Handmade 
Furniture.”’ 


The Tobey Furniture Company 








Beery piece of Tober Hand: CHICAGO NEW YORK 
prance miedo Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 11 W. Thirty-Second St. 
. 








PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
for CONNOISSEURS 








A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 















WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Exclusively handwork 
Executed on the premises 
Prompt delivery assured 


The Gorham Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
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Williams ‘sicrd : 





“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face" 


Theshave you “feelallday is often due to the use 
of a harsh, quick-drying shaving soap. The lath- 
er of Williams’ Shaving Soap is creamlike and 
soothing. It quickly puts the beard in shape for 
shaving and leaves the skin cool and refreshed. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick can now be had in a handsome, 
heavily-nickeled, hinged-top box, which can be opened 
and closed with one hand. It can also be had in the 
leatherette-covered metal box as formerly. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 











